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1 . Os F the numerous claſs | of writers, 
g who have undertaken to furniſh inſtruction or amuſe- 
3 ment in periodical Eſſays, no one has, hitherto, 1 
. 5 believe, made the Country the ſubject of his ſpecula- 

tions: their talents ſeem to have been uniform 
95 directed to the delineation of ſuch ſcenes, as the 


| Town- exhibits ; the diverſions, the faſhions or the 
2 follies moſt prevalent in the Capital, having been 
1 the almoſt unvaried theme of every Eſſayiſt. Ap- 


bee DISON, the father of periodical writing, generally | 


collected the remarks which are the ſubſtance of his 


*, 


IS. THE COUNTRY SPECTATOR. 


papers, in the taverns and coffee-houſes of London, 
moſt frequented in his day ; and tho' he has. ſome- 
times taken a trip into the Country on a viſit to 
Sir Roger, yet ſo buſily was he employed in obſer- 
ving the peculiarities of the Baronet, that he paid 
little regard to rural life, unleſs as it tended to 
illuſtrate the character of his hoſt. The ſublime 
philoſophy of the RamBuer cannot, properly, be 
faid to have pourtrayed the manners of the times ; 
it has ſeldom touched on ſubjects ſo tranſient and 
fugitive, but has diſplayed the more fixt and inva- 
riable operations of the human heart: if, however, 
its Author has occaſionally condeſcended to trifle, 
a walk in the Strand rather than a reſidence in the 
Country has ſupplied hints to his Muſe. Criticiſm 
and Oriental tales form the prominent features of 
5 the ApvenTURER : the- modes of elegant life are 
8 | the favourite topics of the WorrD: and the Tri- 
* umvirate of Wits, to whom the lovers of delicate 
raillery and refined humour are indebted for the 
Conno1ssEuR, have ſufficiently expreſſed the deſign 
= of their lucubrations by aſſuming to themſelves the 
N name of Town: in ſhort, every Eſſayiſt has either 
, confined himſelf to the City and the Court, or has 
touched on Country life, rather as a collateral, 
than as a a diftind, ſubject. 


- 


 _ Fox this general neglect of us, who live at a dif. 
- tance from the metropolis, various reaſons may be 
aſſigned. To find readers is the firſt object with 
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every man, ane offers his labours to the Public. 


At the time, when periodical papers were firſt 


iſſued into the world, refinement and a taſte for 


reading had ſcarcely found their way into the Coun- 


try. The Capital itſelf having but lately emerged 
from ignorance to civilization was as yet the ſole 


abode of wit and learning: and the ſhoots of 


Genius, tranſſ planted from their native ſoil, felt the 
chill of neglect. Soon, however, the manners and 


taſte ſo conſpicuous in the metropolis began to en- 
large the ſphere of their exiſtence: the greater con- 
venience and diſpatch in travelling. wealth and po- 
liſhed life quitting the buſy ſcene of the Town for 


the ſhade of retirement, a noble ſpirit of emulation 
in thoſe, who diſdained inferiority, and, not leaſt, 


the ſtriking improvements, which the. preſent age 
has introduced inta the ſyſtem of female education, 


are cauſes which have concurred to aid the progreſs f 


of refinement, to obliterate thoſe habits, which had | 
been ſtigmatized with the appellation of rufticity, oY 

and to raiſe the Provinces to a level with the metro. - ' 

polis in the love of letters and the purſuit of ſcience, 
Scarcely a Britiſh Town now exiſts, which is not 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome literary eſtabliſhment, formed 
with a view to a reciprocation of amuſement among 


its members, or a wider diffuſion of knowledge 


thro* the neighbouring diſtrict : and yet that ſpecies 
of entertainment, which ſends forth obſervations on 
men and manners thro? the channel of a periodical 
Effay, has not hitherto been ee by Country | 
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| literati. London too, it muſt be confeſt, has ever been 

the ſource from which an obſerver nught derive 
reflections in the greatelt. abundance : populous 
cities [diſplay a diverſity of character, which the 
narrow circle of rural life cannot exhibit : in the 
metropolis actions are viewed on their largeſt ſcale ; 
there every incident ſuggeſts ideas to obſervation, 


and repreſents in clear and vivid colours a picture 


of Man. It cannot, then, excite our wonder, that 
writers who have devoted their attention to the 
ſtudy of the human paſſions, and declining to act a : 
part on the crowded ſtage of the world, have been 
content to fit ſilent ſpectators of the ſcene, have 
generally collected their remarks, where the obli- 
quities of character exerciſe penetration, and the 
fiequency of events holds the mind in employ : yet 
on the other hand, it will not be denied, that Coun- 
tiy life throws open an extenſive field to the ſpecu- 
latiſt, and that a diligent obſerver might thence 
derive a new fund of amuſement and freſh topics of 
moral entertainment: gaiety might here adopt a 
mode of trifling yet untried ; a different ſmile 
might enliven good-humour, and an altered frown 
mark the ſeverity of cenſure. | ; 
Taz diſtinction obſervable in human characters 
ariſes chiefly, from the difference of the ideas, 
which different minds collect; and theſe ideas, 
ſays Mr. Locle, are, partly impreſſed on the ſenſes 
by furrounding objects; as long, therefore, as the 


#/ 
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| objects preſented to the ſenſes of various obſervers 
are diſſimilar, ſo long muſt characters be unlike - 
each other and habits appropriate. Thus, reflec- 

tions widely different ariſe in our minds, whether 
; we mingle with the crowds of Cheap/ide, or medi- 


tate on the ſtillneſs of a Country Town : buſy 


ſtreets and ſequeſtered lanes, the buſtle of commerce 


and the calmneſs of retreat, the ſplendour of equi. 


page and the modeſt ornaments of private life raiſe 


in the breaſt of the ſpectator ſentiments as diſſimi- 


lar as the fountains, from which they flow: hence 
the manners in the Capital and thoſe in parts remote 


from it form a ſtriking contraſt, and hence ariſe re- 


flections on the latter, and a new field 1 is opened to 
an | 


* 


Movev by theſe conſiderations, I have formed 


the deſign of commencing CounTRY SPECTATOR ; an 


undertaking replete with diſficùlties in proportion to 
its novelty : Iam led into paths which have not yet 


been explored, expoſed to dangers, which have not 


yet been encountered, and elated by expectation, 
which has not yet been found fallacious. But can- 
dour is ever ready to favour enterprize : I have, 
therefore, ventured to cheriſh a hope, that my la- 
bours-will not be wholly unwelcome to thoſe, whoſe. 
entertainment they are intended to promote, and 
that the outſet of my career will not be checked by 
the diſappointment of moderate ambition. wad 
purpoſe is ta convey through the medium of a 


% 
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Weekly Eſay ſuch remarks on n life, as as 
fill the little ſphere of my own obſervation; and 
though it would hardly be poſſible, for a conſide- 
rable length of time to furniſh ſpeculations, of 
which the ſubjects are limited, yet I will rarely 
ſuffer my Muſe to ramble towards the South, or, 
at leaſt, I will take care, that the manners of the 
Town ſhall be ſubordinate to the more immediate 
objects of my diſcuſſion: and as my predeceſſors 
have ſometimes led their Readers from the hurry of 
London into ficlds and groves, ſo will I, as occa- 
ſion requires, introduce my friends to the Ropes 
Theatres, the Park, or the Palace. 


CnarricisM and poetry, tales Jn allegories, mil 
of neceſſity be the ſame, whether they fall from the 
pen of a Town or a Country Spectator ; but when- 
ever I am led into diſquiſitions, which derive their 

complexion from the place, in which they are writ- 
ten, I promiſe my readers, that he ſhall uniformly 
have the preference; the Country ſhall be my 
theme, as often as it ſhall preſent me with any 
peculiarities, or as often as a friendly Correſpondent 
will ſupply me with a hint : and I accordingly 
aſſure all private gentlemen, who cannot fill, up 
their. time, and profeſſional men who have little 
practice, that I will gratefully accept their ſeveral 
ſpeculations (ſent free of expence to my Printer) 
| ſuch only excepted, as are incorrigibly dull, or ſhall 
. otherwiſe be decmed unfit for the public eye. I 
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ſhould, indeed, betray unpardonable arrogance, 


were I to judge myſelf alone adequate to an under. 
taking, in which all other writers have ſought afſiſ- 


tance : few men can rely on the verſatility of 


their own powers for that variety of ſtile, ornament 
and matter, which is requiſite in a work of this 


kind: I ſhall, therefore, ſolicit one or two inge 
nious Academical friends to favour me with occa. 
fional Eſſays, that my Volume may be ſomewhat 
diverſified, and that the excellence of their. perfor- 
mances may be a compenſation to our Readers for 

the dullneſs of my own. bs HET, 


Havine thus endeavoured. to develope my plan 


and to anticipate objection, it may be neceſſary to 
point out in a few words the great object of my pur- 


ſuit. It was the boaſt of the illuſtrious Addiſon, 
that he had brought philoſophy from ſchools and 
colleges to be a companion at the tea-table. If it 
ſhould appear, that the projector of this undertak- 
ing has brought rational entertainment from Lon- 
don tea-tables to thoſe of the Country, his ambition 
will be amply gratified ; he will reflect with ſatis- 
faction on this employment of his leiſure in early 
life, when maturer years ſhall have confirmed his 


judgment, and when Age ſhall have brought back 


to his recollection the moments, that are fled. 


W1ru theſe pretenſions alone, the Country Spec- 
tator offers his papers to every family in the towns, 
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which his title-page ſpecifies. He who has already. 
| been taught to repreſs ſanguine hope, is invulnerable 
to the ſting of diſappointment. Should my trifles be: 
deſtined to neglect, I ſhall not fall from the height 
of ideal happineſs, or complain of the rigour of a 
ſentence, to which J muſt ſubmit: yet ſhould ſue- 
, ceſs ſmile on my attempt, or moderate encourage | 
"ment enable me to proceed, I ſhall exult in my 
good fortune, and feel freſh incentives to exertion; 
nor ſhall I endure with reluctance the cavils of cri- 
ticiſm, or ſhrink from partial cenſure, if I can aid 
virtue, amuſe leiſure, or contribute to diſpel the 
glooms of the approaching ſeaſon. | 


P. S. If the C. 8. ſhould be 'rhought to grave, 
let it be remembered, that he i is anxious for the fate 
of this his firſt No. 1 


THE 
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Ecor ISM is a fault in writing, which 
it was reſerved for modern ages to diſcover and to 
condemn. The Ancients ſeem not to have been de- 
licate in ſpeaking of themſelves in the firſt perſon: 
and their ſovereign Critics, Ariſtotle and Longinus, 
Cicero and Quintilian have no where, that I recol- 
le&, cenſured this preſumption. At the preſent 
day the caſe is far different. We live in an age, in 
which che love of literature is not peculiar to any 
claſs of mankind, but in which almoſt every man 
lays ſome claim to the praiſe bf taſte and ſcience. | 
Amidſt ſuch a multiplicity of nn * 
"© .* 
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tenſions, ſome muſt of neceſſity be weak and frivo] 
lous; and many muſt be founded on remarks, which 
are obvious, and on diſcoveries, which are unavoid- 
able. Of theſe remarks and of theſe diſcoveries 
none is more eaſy than the detection of Ego- 
tiſm: this requires no penetration, no accuracy 
of deciſion, but here every man alike is a judge 
in the queſtion before him. It would be a curious 
ſubject of inquiry to trace Criticiſm thro? its ſeve- 
ral gradations ;—to purſue it from its comprehen- 
ſive graſp of the whole to its petty conſideration 
of parts, to deſcend from the analyſis of ſenti- 
ment and the exerciſe of judgment to the cenſure 
of tautology, and the enumeration of particular 
words. But ſuch diſcuſſions do not lie within the 
province of a Country Spectator: the diſcern- 
ing Reader will eaſily perceive for what purpoſe the 
forcgoing obſervations are introduced ; they are in- 
tended to leſſen the odium of a fault perhaps al- 
ready committed, or which may ſometimes be diſ- 
coverable in the proſecution of this work. At the 
ſame time it may be proper to obſerve, that it is the 
preſcriptive right of every Periodical Eflayiſt to 
ſpeak of himſelf eg9/iftically. Old Spec, who was not 
deficient, in . modeſty, has exerciſed this privilege 
thro” almoſt every. page of eight- volumes ; nor have 
his ſucceſſors been more cautious of diſguſting their 
Readers. They, who have purſued other paths of 
literature, have contrived various methods of eſca- 
ping the charge of Fabri; but the * expedient, 
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7 which I ſhall now mention, is that employed by a 
h celebrated writer of the preſent day. In his life of 
1 Jonxsox, his uſual method of deſignating himſelf is 
es to fay this writer, or the preſent author; a mode of 
0— phraſeology, which is known to be very good Greet, 
Cy but which is not univerſally allowed to be authorized 
ge Engliſh. There are many other ingenious devices, 
us. which modeſt Gentlemen have hit upon, that they 
= might not ſeem to talk of themſelves, when they 


n- have been talking of nothing elſe: but theſe I ſhall 
on diſmiſs in ſilence, it being my only wiſh in offering 
ti theſe remarks, to exculpate myſelf, if in the courſe of 
ure the preſent or any future paper a cer/ain' pronoun = 
lar ſhould frequently occur, and to admoniſh the deal- 
the ers in Critical ſmall-wares not to be offended, if 1 


rn- aſſert the indiſputable Proragyting of a Periodical 
the Writer. | | | 


al- IT has been uſual among authors of the ſame 
li. tribe with myſelf, to oblige their Readers at their 
the firſt outſet with ſome account of their own perſons, 
the habits and manner of life : and yet their object has 
to been rather to excite, than to gratify, curioſity. 


They have not publiſned their names, but have de- 
ſeribed their aſſociates; they have not declared the 
profeſſion, to which they have belonged, but have 
pointed out the vicinity of their reſidence. As . 
am no friend to innovation, under whatever maſk it 
may be concealed, unleſs it demonſtrably anſwers 
ſome important end, I will not violate a cuſtom 

C2: | 
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eſtabliſhed by my predeceſſors, but ſhall proceed to 
inform my Readers, not ſo much who I am, as who ; 
Tam not. 

- From my having aſſumed the title of Country 
Spectator it might, perhaps, be imagined, that 1 
aſpire to the praiſe of ſome qualification, which has 
diſtinguiſhed my great nameſake from all his fol- 
lowers. Excellence, however, is rarely imitable : 
and even in the few inſtances, in which Copyiſts 
have been ſucceſsful, they have acquired little ap- 
plauſe. My ambition, therefore, ſhall be directed 
to a different object, than that of ſervile imitation : 
and, accordingly, I aſſure my Readers (at the ſame 
time entering a caveat againſt all witticiſms levelled 
at my reputation) that no two animals were ever 
more unlike each other, than are the Town and the 
eng Spectator. | g 


To . then, my negative ee of my- 
ſelf, I poſſeſs no one of the peculiarities, which drew 
on the great Spectator the ſmiles of his acquaintance, 
or any of his properties ( except that of meaning well) 
which have raiſed him in the eſtimation of the 
Public.—As to the former of theſe, I do not think 
that I was ever obſerved to have a ſhort face; on 
the contrary I have ſometimes been remarked to 
have had a long one. My natural propenſity is ra- 
ther to gravity than to mirth; and I have always pre- 
ferred the ſober fcaſt of reaſon in the company of a 
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few friends, to the burſts of laughter and the ſhouts 
of merriment. At preſent, I am removed to ſuch a 


diſtance from my old companions, as to be preclud= 


ed from literary. intercourſe. I have, therefore, of 
late wooed Solitude in her retreat; and tho? I have 
mixed with all-companies, into which I have been 
invited, I have ſeldom ſuffered a day to elapſe, in 


which I have not paid a ſolitary viſit to ſome place 


of retirement in the neighbourhood of my reſi- 
dence. It was in one of theſe walks (I know not 


how auſpiciouſly) that I Pn the Country 
SPECTATOR, - 


Par ITURNITY, another peculiarity, which diſtin» 


guiſhed the original SpeZator, is a virtue, as a Nytbas = 


gorean would term it, to which L have little pretence. 
Converſation, both from the laſting advantages and 
the temporary pleaſure, which it yields, has ever 
been my delight; inſomuch, that into whatever 
company I chance to fall, if 1 do not converſe with 


thoſe who are near me, my ſilence mult be aſcribed 


to my utter want of igformation ** the auge dif. 


Fane che” ben conjectures, which I am able to 
form concerning the future events of my life by a 
retroſpect of thoſe which are paſt, I do not think-it 
probable, that I ſhall ever be made a Secretary of . 
State, or be bleſt with the Right Honourable love ofa 
dowager Counteſs. My ambition, too, is-ofa humbler 
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kind; and it rarely happens, that men are elevated ts 
exalted ſtations, without having diſcovered a reſtleſs. 
impatience of obſcurity, and without having made 
repeated efforts to riſe. My preſent: fituation, tho": 


not very conſpicuous, is more ſo than it might have 


been: in the Town, indeed, in which I live, Iam 
as well known by perſons of all ranks and conditions, 
as if I were the Curate of the Pariſh. — rf 


THar I poſſeſs not the genius or learning of my 
illuſtrious predeceſſor, is probably, already evident 
to thoſe, who have ſeen my firſt paper. Nature has 
caſt me in a very different mould ; and yet, perhaps, 
were I to complain of her unkindneſs to me, I might 
be thought by thoſe, who beſt know me, to be que- 
| rulous without reaſon, and to aſcribe my numerous 
deficiencies to a wrong cauſe. I have ever from my 
childhood felt a paſſion for letters, and have, during 
certain intervals, purſued my favorite ſtudies with 
the ardour of Youth ſtruggling for pre-eminence 
and future fame: yet being of a liſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion, too irreſolute to endure fatigue, and too fickle 
to perſevere in my purſuits, my acquirements fall 
far ſhort of thoſe, to which my emulation had taught 
me to aſpire. I am not, however, yet arrived 
at thoſe years, in which endeavours are rendered 
fruitleſs, and the hopes of improvement are vain : 
nor can I omit the preſent opportunity of reminding 
my young Readers, who feel a defire of excellence; 
while they are giving to idle amuſements the hours, 
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which e cannot be recalled, that our ambition will 
often ſurvive our powers of exertion, and re- 
proach us with that | obſcurity, into which indo- 
lence has ſunk us, never to emerge! * 


As I bear no reſemblance to the perſonage, 
whoſe name I have aſſumed, it may raiſe an inquiry 
among the curious, why I have thus choſen to call 
myſelf the Country SpeFator. It is not an eaſy part 


of the taſk allotted to a Periodical Writer, to find a 


title for his Papers. Almoſt every term, which ex- 


preſſes deſultory obſervation and ſocial Philoſophy, 


has been anticipated by former Eſſayiſts. We have 


ſeen Ramblers and 1dlers, Loiterers and Loungers, | 


Speculators and Triflers; ſo that to diſcover a new 


appellation for a courſe of Eſſays is ſcarcely leſs dif- 


ficult, than it is to collect new remarks on life and 
manners. I had not indeed, forgotten by what 
name the inhabitants. of the adjacent counties were 
known amongſt the Ancient Geographers; and I 
had almoſt reſolved to give ſome title to my Volume, 


which had reference to the *Coritani. But maturer | 


reflection has convinced me, that my choice would 
have been injudicious ; with the majority of thoſe, 
among whom my Papers are diſtributed, the myſte- 


rious air of my title-page might have been an obſta- 


cle in the way of my ſucceſs ; ſome men might have 


charged me with pedantry and an affectation of hard 


The Reman name of the inhabitants of Lincolnſhire, Notting- 
hamſſire, &c. 


C 
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words, and would therefore have conſigned me to 
oblivion; whilſt others might have ſuſpected me to 
be a ſower of ſedition, who had concealed his evil de- 
ſigns under a cabaliſtical ſignature. For theſe and 
other reaſons, I determined to be explicit with my 
Readers, by aſſuming ſuch a title, as might illuſtrate 
my deſign. At the ſame time I wiſh to caution 
them once for all, not to form any invidious compa- 
riſon, which my name may ſuggeſt. All who have 
the ſame ſurnames, are allowed to be deſcendants 
from one common patriarch, tho* they inherit none 
of the qualities, for which he is famed; and thus Þ 
who poſſeſs no part of the excellence of the primi- 
tive Spectator, may be ſuffered to bear his name 


without exciting indignation, and may paſs for 


one of his humble relatives or * in in the 
Coux rr. 


— 


Cara. 


Tux C. S. is happy in noticing the numerous 
fale of his Papers in * * and its environs; and he 
hopes that the example of his Townſmen will not 
fail to ſpread its influence thro' his whole diſtrict. 
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And Joux was hardly ſent to ſchool, . 
How happy was a Country life ! „„ 
Ho free from wickedneſs and/firife 1 | N ERR 
» Then each man liv'd upon his farm, © 
= And thought and did no mortal harm : e 


l But now, whatever poets Write, 3 
© "Tis ſure the caſe is alter'd quite, IzMr vs. 


Es are ſame rn 15 ca: 
office of a Country Spector, to which I may lay 
claim without incurring the imputation of vanity. 
I am, in the modern phraſe, a great Pedeſtrian ; and 
I have conſtantly. employed this talent in Ying. 
the villages adjacent to the various towns, in 
in which I have reſided; Here I have looked for. 
Nature undiſguiſed by the garb, in which * w 
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frequently. tricked. out. by Faſhion and Tan 1 


have endeavoured to diſcover her in her places of 
retreat; and have often encountered fatigue and 
inclement weather, in hope of being amply recom- 
penſed by findin the object of my ſearch. Having, 
| however, been equently diſappointed, it is my 
cuſtom to carry in my pocket ſomè favourite author; 
ſo that, if the people, whom I viſit, are averſe to 
communication with me, or have littls to commu- 
nicate, I am not reduced to diſtreſs for want of 
entertainment ; a precaution ſimilar to that, which 
every wiſe General will take, before he quits his 
own territory. Thus equipped for an expedition 
I fally forth in queſt of adventures. If on my en- 
tering the village, the place of my deſtination, 
nobody appears to notice me as I paſs along, I 
conſider it -as a ſure preſage, that I muſt have re- 
courſe to my book: I conclude that the villagers 
are accuſtomed to for Strangers, and begin to fear, 
that they have ſo far. contracted the habits of the 
great world, as to have little left for my obſervation, 
which I might not have met with at home. Bur 
when the children run our of their habitations 10 
view me as I paſs by, and ſeem, by a vacant ſtare, 
to conſider me as a very extraordinary ſpectacle, 
I immediately form great hopes, that I have ſteered 
a lucky courſe and that ſome intereſting ſcene awaits - 

my contemplation.— —The place of my reſort on 
theſe occaſions is the village inn; for I not only 
have a better title to admiſſion into a public, than 
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into a private, houſe, but L expect to find amidſt 
the motley company, who are uſed to aſſemble at 


the former, a much greater variety of characters, 


than I could hope to meet with in a ſingle family, . _ 


From the moment of my ſtepping over the threſhold 
of the door, I diveſt myſelf of all enſigns of my 


* 


importance: I endeavour to talk with my fellows 


gueſts in their own ſtrain; and am not a little de- 
lighted, when I can diſcover the genuine ore of 
Nature unmixt with the 0 2858 OY. Cuſtom 
h Is ney to debaſe A. 1 5 5 "Nt S ee 


18 che e laſt weck, 1 e Pay 
of theſe. my rural excurſions; and tho I did not meet 


with any adventures particularly intereſting, yet as 
the walk was undertaken in my efficial capacity, I res 


ſolved that the reflections, to which it gave riſe, 
would be the 1555 of 8 next week's e 


Tim ſimplicity ad innocence - Apen in 5 5 
life have been a favorite theme of the Poets, both 


ancient and modern: and the evaneſcent traces of 
happineſs and virtue, which were diſcovered amidſt 


the ſolitude and retirement of the Country, ſeem to 
have ſuggeſted to the bards of Greece the notion of a 
Golden Age, exiſting in the infancy of the world. 
The appearances, which ſociety muſt have exhibit- 
ed in its earlier periods, were highly favorable to 

this opinion. The rudeneſs and ſimplicity of paſto- 
ral life could have diſcovered none of thoſe vices, 
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which ariſe from exceſſive refinement and from the 
intercourſe, with which men are mutually connect. 
ed in a more advanced ſtate of. ſociety, It was na- 
tural, that they who felt the ardours of poetic 
genius, and who were impreſſed with ſublime 
 - ideas of the dignity of virtue, ſhould immediately 
embrace a doctrine ſo well adapted to their purpoſe. 

Benevolence has ever been nearly allied to Poeſy; - 
and the Muſes have conſidered innocence and hap- 
pineſs as the moſt delightful themes, on which they 
could dwell. Satire and invective, tho“ gradually 
introduced into verſe, are not ſubjects which allow 
ſcope to poetic embelliſhment :/ vice and miſery do 
not admit the ornaments of fiction, or inſpire. the 
delirium of Fancy; they do not exalt, but depreſs, 
the mind, which contemplates them: ſatire, there. 
fore, has rarely been the talent of thoſe, who have 
been eminent for the graſp of their powers, or ami- 
_ for the 9 of _—_ hearts. 


27 


But in the aller periods of Society, from 1 
filence of hiſtorical evidence, events are neceſſarily 


bobbſcured by tradition, or are left entirely to be ſup- 


plied by fable : and there exiſts in the human mind, 
a propenſity to form compariſons between the vir- 
tue of preſent and paſt ages, which is highly unfa- 
vorable to the former. It is not only in the decline 
of life, that Man is /audator temporis a&!, an advocate 
for the happineſs and innocence of former times ; the 
lame principle operates in various degrees der 
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the whole of his exiſtence ; in manhood he looks j 
back with pleaſure on the joys, which illumined : 
his youth; and in every ſtage of life he is willing 
to believe, that the world is now leſs virtuous and 
happy than it was in the preceding period: the 
obvious reſult of this belief is the idea of a Golden 
1 e N 
By ſuch arguments, perhaps, we may "account. 

for the origin. and progreſs vf an opinion, which 
once generally prevailed, and which even in- our 
own days is rather diverted into a different channel, 
than wholly laid afide. There are ſome, who ſtill 
declaim on the quiet and felicity of retirement, and 
who would fondly perſuade us, that Afrea ſtill in- 
habits the earth; and that Britain has Its Arcadia. 
The writers of rhapſody and romance are uniformly 
of this claſs; ſo that he, who gathers his notions 
of mankind from heir repreſentations, will ima- 
gine that all vices are concentrated in the metro- 
polis, and that virtue reigns without interruption _ - 
in fields and groves. © Modern poets, alſo, generally 
adhere to the ſame fide of the queſtion, from the 
principle before laid down: ſome of them, however, 
have drawn pictures of Country life, which bear ſo 

little reſemblance to each other, that they deſerve 

our attention. In the Dxsxxrxn ViLLacs we have a 

view of rural innocence, which few men, I believe, 

can pretend to have witneſſed ; while in the VIII 

of Mr. Crabbe we are taught to imagine, that Coun- 


j 
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try life abounds i in all the vices, kick diſturb; Society, 

and that even theſe are heightened by ferocity and 
barbariſm. When the ſame fact is ſo. differently 
ſtated, we are certain, that miſrepreſentation is at 
leaſt on one fide of the bs and: we OAT re 


Ts: 3 my deſign to attempt the deciſion of 
a diſpute, in which oppoſite concluſions have 
been drawn by different obſervers : - yet, were 
we to incline to the latter opinion under certain re- 
ſtrictions, it need not raiſe a ſigh in the breaſt of 
Humanity, or give cauſe of diſſatisfaction to the 
admirers of rural life, 55 


. 
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A IA celebrated Ni * e tr. 
marked that * every ſeminary of learning may 
« be ſaid to be ſurrounded. with an atmoſphere of 
« floating knowledge, whence every mind may im- 
“ bibe ſomewhat congenial to its own original con- 
« ceptions.” This obſervation, - mulalis mutandis, 
may be transferred from ſcience to morals. J con- 
ſider every great city, as being encompaſſed with 
an atmoſphere of floating follies, from which every 
mind may collect ſomewhat congenial to its 
own depravity. Round, the metropolis this atmo- 
ſphere is ſtrongly impregnated with vice and cor- 
ruption ; and tho? its denſity decreaſes: in propor- 
tion to the diſtance of the place, its influence is felt 
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miles, before i it is entirely loft. 7 But be- 
fore this event takes place, we find ourſelves, per- 
haps, far advanced within the atmoſphere of ſome 
other large town, which produces nearly the ſame 


effect on morals and ſociety; and thus the ſimpli- 


city of Country life is always expoſed to che opera- 
tion of an external cauſe. Every village has its 
reſpeQive metropolis, from which it experiences 
effects not unlike thoſe, which the 8 produces 
on the nation at large. n | 


ents 53 |; | 2 


In" is not, gehe, to be be Uzi dak aſe 
effects are altogether unfavourable to the cauſe 
of virtue. While men live remote from ſociety 
and feel no wiſh beyond that of ſupplying the 


wants of Nature, it muſt, indeed, be allowed, 


that they are not expoſed to ſo many tempta- 
tions, as thoſe, with which they are beſet amidſt 
the varying intereſts and ceaſeleſs competi- 


tions of ſocial life. But tho” their vices have found 


little encouragement amidſt the languor of ſoli- 
tude, their virtues alſo muſt have been circumſerib- 
ed in the ſame proportion. He, who flees from 
the world with a deſign of preſerving his integrity, 
muſt have formed as high an idea of his own ſtrength, 
as he has conceived a degrading notion of the 
weakneſs of others. Society is the ſpherc of good as 
well as of evil: active life calls forth in us an exer- 

tion of our powers, and holds out to us not only 

allurements to folly and guilt, but incentives 
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to wiſdom and virtue: it awakens in us the "RL 
mant principles of the ſoul, and excites us from that 
torporand ſtagnation, which render us. alike burthen- 
ſome to ourſelves and uſeleſs to others. If, therefore, 
ſimplicity is no longer the appendage of rural life, if 

the anxieties and cares, which diſturb the buſy 
world, have forced their way into the privacy of re- 

treat, if innocence is no longer to be found in 
grots and bowers,. let not Benevolence lament 
the change, or complain of increaſing corruption: 
happineſs conſiſts not merely in exemption from 


pain, and virtue is more than a negation of vice, 
e Ne. 2 re 
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OE | | | To Co ſpo dent VERS p01 
Some letter | Links been ſent to the C. 4 which relate only to 
the domeſtic concerns of their authors, Correſpondents are inform- 
ed, that no communications will hereafter be noticed, of which the 
foftage is not paid. A hint of this kind was given. in Næ 2 
and there is a trite, maxim, which is perfetily applicable to the 
| above-mentioned epiſiles Quod non opus eft, afſe carum eft. Gen- 
tlemen, who are not diſpoſed to amuſe themſelves. at the expence 
of the C. S. but really wiſh Ware to Ine ee are 3 0 
e their contributions to 
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| e 35, Nowzrr IV. 1 3 | 
| Torspar, 30 OZeber, 1792. 
| Carmine tu gaudes ; E hic deleBlatur abu. 9 8 
Ille Bioneis ſermonibus et ſale nigro. Hon. 2 
| One likes the witty, one the ſolemn „„ way 
A third for ſatire calls, but calls—in vas. 
| . is a uſeful precept, which nb us 4 
- to liſten to advice, when we have no reaſon to doubt 
; the friendly intention of the perſon, who offers it. 
| As every man is liable to err, ſo are his errors more 


eaſily diſcovered by others, than by himſelf. We 
are unable to take an accurate ſurvey of our own , | 
conduct, as the eye cannot ſee objects diftintly, Ce - 
which are placed too near it. I ſnall, therefore, al- 
ways liſten with attention to the hints of thoſe, who 
ſeem to wiſh me well; and I cannot but conſider it 
as an infallible prognoſtic of my meeting with a wel- 
come reception from the Public, that I have already 


- 
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been judged not unworthy of friendly advice, having 


received ſeveral obliging letters of admonition re- 
ſpecting the management of my work. Theſe hints 
given to a young Author I conſider as ſo many in- 
ſtances of parental regard ſhewn me by thoſe, who 
are well acquainted with mankind, and more eſpe- 
cially with the dangers and di fficulties, which beſet 
an adventurer on his entrance into the world. 
But there is one inconvenience peculiar to the writer 
of periodical Eſſays, of which none of my Corre- 
ſpondents ſeem ſufficiently aware; it is, that he 
muſt adapt his ſpeculations to the taſte of Readers of 
every deſcription. Works of ſcience and ſyſtems of 
philoſophy are rarely looked into by thoſe, who are in 
_ purſuit of variety or miſcellaneous knowledge: uni- 
formity alone is expected; and they, who are not 
delighted with the ſubject, proceed no farther than 
the title- page or chapter of Contents. But in works 
of heterogeneous information every Reader expects 
to find the very ſpecies of entertainment, of which 
he is in ſearch; and if he does nat immediately meet 
with it, he becomes impatient and is ſoon diſguſted. 
He reflects not on the diverſity of choice, by which 
ww different men are diſtinguiſhed, and refers all excel- 
| lence to the ſtandard of his own taſte. Since, how- 
ever, the art of pleaſing every palate 1s not attain- 
able, and yet every gueſt has an equal right to ex- 
pet gratification, I will lay before my Readers ſome 
of the letters, which have been ſent me, on the ſub- 
ject of my undertaking. | 
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"To the Counray Seser (ron. if. 
bal Srrcraron in in the Country, - 2 | 


Tan very happy to find, that we Grin 8 


5 ple have at laſt been thought to deſerve a Spectator 


of out own. I have oſten wiſhed, when I have read 
the papers of the famous Mr. Speltlator, and when 


he mentions, that they were laid on the tables of his 


London friends at breakfaſt, that I had lived in thoſe 


days: tho' if T had, I know not whether I ſhould 
have been much the better for it; for my family has 
reſided in ire from time immemorial; 
and I ſuppoſe, the only difference would have been, 
that inſtead of being Murtin Meanwell-that I now 


am, I ſhould have been Abrabam Meanivell his great 
grand: father, and thus I might not have received the 


Spectators till a conſiderable time after their publi- 
cation. But I am not ſo learned as to diſpute with 


you ab6ur-what you ſcholars call perſonal OP and 
r PH Ny 7s v7 e 


2 41 190 


| You cha REN 8 . in our e which | 


is not one of the largeſt mentioned in your Ad- 


vertiſement; you have a very reſpectable liſt of 


above forty ſubſcribers hung up in the Bookſzeller's 
ſhop; and if you will liſten to my advice, the num» 


ber will certainly be inereaſed. We are all very well 
Pleaſed with you upon the whole; tho* there is one 


complaint laid againſt you, that I your friend and 
well wiſher, think it proper to acquaint you with. I 
E 2 
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have heard it remarked three or four times in com- 
pany, that your writing is not amiſs, but that you 
are too ſenlentiuus; nay, J once heard it fi ggeited, 
that you were dull; from the latter charge, ybu may 
be aſſured,” that I vindicated you; from the former 
I ſcarcely knew how. If you have at all obſerved 
the world, you muſt be convinced that people are 
ſoon tired'of any thing ſerious, be it as good as it 
may be; and if you were to write even ſermons, 
your Readers would not like you the worſe for being 
rather entertaining. That you have hitherto been 
grave, I think you will not de ny. In your firſt Paper 
you could do very little more than what you ſtile 
'« developing your plan, tho' your concluſion: is 
vritten in ſuch a ſtile of pious reſignation to the 
Public, that I could not read it without earneſtneſs 
and emphaſis. Ne. II is rather better; but in your 
Paper of yeſterday, except in the firſt page or two, you 
write with as much ſolemnity as if you had been the 
Rambler: and your ſubject is ſuch, that without the 
trouble of thinking nobody can tell whether you 
are right or wrong in what you ſay. Now idle 
reading is of all things the moſt pleaſant: and what- 
ever you may be pleaſed to tell us by way of com- 
pliment, I am certain that we in the Country do not 
rival the people of London in affairs of literature; 
and therefore, Mr. Country Spectator, if you are 
too learned, you will get into a terrible ſcrape. Vou 
muſſt often relax your muſcles and condeſcend 
to look like other mortals, or there will be a dread- 


— 
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dan detertion among your Readers in our neich- 
bourhood; an en een e give: . 


) concern to N ELL L 3 ＋ 

7 liese en, ens | Your incere friend, 

; 24 Oct. 1792; ve * M. Mean 

| P. 8. My youngeſt als Wenig ſuſpeas, 

- that whatever you may ſay of your age, you are not 

t i fo young as you affect to be; for that ſhe never 3 


knew a young man ſo grave, and that if ever ſne 
ſhould meet with one, ſhe will neither read his W 8 
nor e any enn to do with him. dan 


Fi — 
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:To the Counrav Seecravon, 1635-36 
QY IQ SAW 1 HO! S019, OFTHE 45 
Or your n the Periodical Eflayiſts e 
ae as contemptible for their levity and trifling, 
as others are admirable for their exalted leſſons of 
not help preferring the ſublime doctrines of morality ß 
to colloquial diſcuſſions of the ſubject of the day. I 
am now far advanced beyond the meridian of life, 
and have devoted a long ſeries of years to ſtudy and 
meditation. I can look back on an ocean of litera- 
ture, which I have traverſed, and my memory 
dwells with pleaſure on thoſe happy iſles in the world 
of Philoſophy, where Reaſon has found freſh ſup- 
plies of intellectual ſtrength, where Fancy has wan- 
dered*amidfſt the mazes of abſtracted thought, and 
where Virtue has felt her nerves invigorated and 
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her drooping ſpirits animated to hope- | You! will, 

therefore, eaſily believe, that the RALI has 
been my manual thro* life. In my youth; when it 
firſt appeared, I was one of the few, who were wil- 
ling to admire its manly ſenſe and profound diſ- 
quiſitions, which the multitude, who are caught only 
with meretricious ornaments, neglected or deſpiſed, 
It ſtill affords me pleaſure unabated by repetition ; 
and it has taught me to endure  fickneſs and infir- 
mity with the fortitude of a Philoſopher and the 
meekneſs of a Chriſtian. | Of the other Periodical 
productions no one preſumes to claim admiſſion into 
the firſt claſs of excellence, except the SpeECTATOR : 
but let it not be imagined, that it owes a moment of 
its immortality to the low jeſts of Ticke!/, or the ob- 
ſcenity of Steele. The ſtrength of Addi/on has protect- 
ed his weaker aſſociates from the attack of Time, d 
one of Honer's heroes is ſaid: to have defended/hims 
ſelf and his leſs warlike friend by holding his ſhield 
before both. Trifling and levity may, perhaps, con- 
tribute to introduce an author to the ſhort-lived no- 
tice of his cotemporaries; but he, who: would: leave 
behind him traces of his exiſtence, when the laugh 
of merriment has ſubſided and the -metevts of 
faſhion have diſappeared, muſt raiſe the ſuperſtruc- 
ture of his fame on the ſolid baſis of er 280 
Truth. 555 
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Fo both theſe Gentlemen my beſt thanks are due 
for their ſalutary admonitions: and fince each of 
them gives me fuch advice, as it would be impru- 
dent to diſregard, tho* they lead me in directions as 
oppoſite as the North and South, I ſhall endeavour to 
compromiſe matters with them. Sometimes when 
I am writing, I ſhall lay before me the letter of my 
Correſpondent, who admires &aga/elle ; and now and 
then I ſhall pay attention to the ſedate old Gentle- 
man, who is fo deſperately in love with Dr. Johnſon. 
But to the writer of the following note what ſhall I 
reply? He ſeems to be not very charitably diſpoſed 
to his friends and neighbours ; and he is ſcarcely 
more civil to me. By accepting his propoſal; I 1 
ſhould draw down on myſelf the vengeance of many 
a terrific dame, and he, the witty rogue, would be 
the firſt to laugh at my diſtreſs. But ſatire is quite 
foreign to my purpoſe. Beſides, I would have him 
informed, that the follies and abſurdities he ſpeaks 
of, are to be met with in my own town, perhaps, as 
plentifully as in his ; and this being the caſe, I can- 
not with propriety neglect my particular friends in 
order to pay attention to ſtrangers. 


Dear C. 8. 
I aM a young man, and am allowed to hows 
a tolerably good knack at jaking ef people. I catch 
all their ſingularities at one glance; and by uſing 
their favorite modes of expreſſion, talking on their 
Qvorite topics and introducing, their favourite re- 


_ for, 


ki 
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marks, I can make a whole company inſtantly per- 
ceive; whom I am holding out to ridicule. There 
are ſeveral people in our town, who ought cer- 
tainly to be laughed at: and'tho* J could not imi- 


tate their geſtures on paper, yet I could eaſily do 
every thing elſe, ſo that whoever read their charac- 


ters in the Country Spectator, would immediately 
know them as well, as if you had given their names 
with the ſtreets, in which they live. Now I am think. 
ing, that your Papers might be made wonderfully 
diverting, by being ſometimes interſperſed with 
living characters. It would be much to your advan- 
tage to liſten to my propoſal; for every body would 
read your Eſſays: they, who came under your laſh 
would con over every word to examine the juſtice of 
the charges brought againſt them; and they, who 
had eſcaped, would amuſe themſelves with laughing 
at their neighbours. If you mean, Sir, to accept my 
ſervices, do not print this letter, and I will ſend you 
three or four Old Maids, in the courſe of a few poſts. 

+ Your's;! ::: FLA need 82 
19 OZ. 1792. - Andrew Sneer. . 


„ 


* 


8. 
5 To a Correſpondent, 
H. B. of Nzwarx, (who ſent the C. S. an Eſſay on Female 


he rs tranſcribed verbatim from No. 390 of the Spedtator, 
an 


who at the ſame time wondered that no Eſſay had been vrit- 

ten on the ſubje&) is adapted to any undertaking, for which un- 
3 impudence and contemptible cunning qualify their poſſeſ- 
ut H. B.'s hand-writing, having been ſeen in four letters, 

is now well-known ; and as charity = A us to hope, that he 
will be able to find no aſſiſtant in his wantonly malicious deſign, he 
might as well relinquiſh the correſpondence at once, and devote his 

ure to ſome worthier purſuit, | 


% [ 
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- Numan V. 


6 


Tutspax, 6 November, 1792. 


 Andive of chere pretiun; protedere vets | 
Qui rem Romanam Latiumque angeſcere vultis, ExRIUs, 13 
Thou, that in N Ew ROoON koldeſt fierce debate | LES 1 
On Britain's glory or its fallen tate, 9 | 
1 To thee I call: with willing car attend, 
And hear the pas of your CounTay fiend « 
Small is my fee; for who would e'er delay 
Two-ryB8xce for wifdom or for wit to pay ? 


Tin paſſion for News and the love of 
dabbling in Politics, which diſtinguiſh our natiori 
above all others, are not confined to the Capital 
alone, but have found their way to the remoteſt 
parts of the kingdom. In confirmation of this 
remark, we may obſerve that in almoſt every 
market-town a room is fet apart for the uſe of 


thoſe, who wiſh to be acquainted with the events. 


F 
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of the day. Hither Country Politicians and rural 
{ſtateſmen haſten on the arrival of the Poſt from 
London, and according to their different tenets 
vilify or extol the Conſtitution. 


ta E News: Rebel is a place of fo general reſort, and 
is productive of ſo many advantages, not only to 
thoſe who frequent it, but to the body of the people 
in the Country, that it well deſerves the notice and 
commendation of the Country Spectator. I ſhall, 
therefore devote to-day's ſpeculation to a diſplay of 
the great utility of News-rooms, and ſhall ſubjoin a 
few rules, which may be of uſe to the company, who 
aſſemble there. Since, however, it is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible that I ſhould write on ſuch a ſubje& without 
betraying my own Political ſentiments, and ſince 1 
do not wiſh to make proſelytes of my Readers by 
taking them off their guard, I think proper to ad- 
moniſh them, that I myſelf am a ſtanch friend to 
Democracy. It is not neceſſary that I ſhould give my 
particular reaſons for having eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the people, ſince nine Authors out of ten have done 
the ſame, and ſince it ſeems perfectly natural that 
they all ſhould do ſo. If a declaimer can by his 
eloquence perſuade the people that they are oppreſ- 
| ſed by their governors, and can incite them to take 
the power into their own hands, he may ſurely hope 
to be rewarded for having meliorated their condi- 
tion: and tho? there is ſome danger that his zeal for 
their happineſs may be miſconſtrued into turbulence 


* 
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and ſedbion, and that the mob, blind to their: own. 
intereſt, may turn with fury on their Teachers, 2 
what can they do to us Authors? They cannot give 
vent to their reſeritment by laying- waſte our /and; 
and as to our houſes——we live in /odgings. - 


In eſtimating the benefits, which every Town 
derives from its News-room, we muſt conũder how 

far it contributes, by reducing the price of News, to 

make the inhabitants better acquainted with the 
Papers. It is not poſſible to form any accurate cal- 
culations on this head, as it muſt depend on many 
extraneous circumſtances, which no calculator can 
take into the account. We may, perhaps, lay it 
down as a general rule, that of the ſubſcribers to 
every Room, not above one in ten would take in Aa 
Paper to himſelf. I ſhall, therefore, in my enume- 

ration of the advantages ariſing from theſe admira- 
ble inſtitutions, conſider them as ſolely produeing 
an effect, to which they contribute in ſo n . 15 
om | | | 


( 


* 
1 


Tus News-room, then, Is a PI of uſeful infor- 
mation to all,. who viſit it. The Papers, it is well 
known, are among the moſt inſtructive and elegant 
compoſitions of the preſent day. 'They ſeldom, in- 
deed, diſplay much extent of learning or depth of 
thought; theſe they very prudently leave to the 
compilers of thoſe huge muſty volumes, which load 
the _— of libraries ; but they teach. us (1 what are 
bo Es | 
5 


F 
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of inflaitely greater importance) lite and man- 
ners, and acquaint. us with the moſt intereſting 
events of the age, in which we live. By means of 
them we know on what day in laſt week his Majeſty 
went a hunting, or the Princeſſes took the air in the 
Park ; we learn at what hour of the morning the 
Prince walks on the Steyne, and at what races the 
Duke of York was the only gentleman on the turf. 
This and the like intereſting intelligence is gene- 
rally made known thro' all the towns in our lati- 
tude, within eighty or a hundred hours after the 
events actually took place, FITS 


Bur the Papers are never ſo extenſively uſeful; ag 
in the diſcuſſion of political ſubjects. The freedom 
of ſpeech, which they employ on theſe occaſions, 
aſſiſts greatly in enlarging our ideas and diveſting 
our minds of the filly prejudices, which we all, 
more or leſs, inherit from our forefathers. Some of 
them, indeed, affect to ſpeak with reverence of 
the Miniſtry and our glorious Conſtitution ; but all 
the reputable and independent Prints nobly diſ. 
play the corruptions, which diſgrace our. Church 
and State ; and that we may not be bigotted to our 
Religion or Religious eſtabliſhments, their writers 
very laudably and ingeniouſiy compoſe jokes on our 
Biſhops. and Clergy. In a word, they teach us to 
deſpiſe the ſlaviſh reſtraints, which all governments 
impoſe, and convince us that our Rulers deſerve 
abuſe by t the patience, with which they bear it. 
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Theſe notions properly diffuſed enlighten the under. 
ſtandings of the Country people, and cannot fail to 
kindle in their boſoms the fire of patriotiſm; for 
which, reaſon a News-Room is in a Country-Town | 
what the ſun is in the ſyſtem of the univerſe ; it diſ- 
penſes Iigbt and heat to the ſurrounding bodies, It 
is, therefore, one of the fortreſſes, which protect 
our liberties: without it we ſhould few of us know 
how our Repreſentatives are acting in Parliament, 
nor ſhould we be able to gain any genuine political 
information, unleſs from the Rights of Mar, and one 
or tuo other good Books, which are ſold cheap, 
_ not nee, for the benefit of the Poor. 


T1 HE | | Abi is, moreover, an 9 
ſchool for young ſtudents in the art of oratory. I 
lately viſited one of theſe places, in a certain town of 


my diſtrict, where a Politician. was holding forth 


with exultation on the Duke of Brunſwick's inglo- 
rious retreat. I could not help forming a compari- 
ſon betwixt the ſcene then before me and that in a 
London Coffee-houſe ; which is certainly leſs con- 
venient for haranguing than the Country News- 
room. In the former, before an Orator has ſpoken 
ten minutes, he is interrupted by a waiter with a 
meſſage from ſome impertinent coxcomb in the op- 
poſite box, who depoſes that he came thither for the 
purpoſe of reading and not of hearing. If the 
ſpeaker has any modeſty, he is compelled to he ſi- 
{ent ; if he has none, he is compelled, to depart- 


/ - 
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1 have known one of theſe clamorous Politicians 
fairly ouſled by an advertiſement inſerted in his fa- 
vorite Paper, declaring that . The ugly gentleman 
in the ſtriped coat, who fits in one of the corner 
boxes of the Chapter Coffee-houſe, and harangues | 
« his neighbours every morning from half paſt ele- 
ven to one o'clock, is a general ' nuiſance : 
« reſolved, that he be turned out.” But in the 
Country, where people are better bred, this un- 
civil behaviour is never practiſed; and no man 
will interrupt his learned friend in the middle of a 
ſpeech, for the ſake of reading the news. I would, 
therefore, adviſe all Gentlemen who are in training 
for Coachmaker's Hall, for Debating Cellars, or for any 
other places of political diſcuſſion in Town, where 
young ſpeakers are liable to be abaſhed by interrup- 
tions from the audience, to begin their career in 
ſome ſnug News-room in the North: and thus, 
when the advantages of ſuch an education become 
generally known, they may boaſt of their early 
practice, as the Country barber ſignifies by a board 
over his door, that he has ſtudied in London. 


I Mus r recollect, however, that I am probably 
vVuriting to many, who will never move out of the 
circle of Country Politics. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
clude this week's Eflay by adviſing them, and in- 
deed, all who are of the fraternity however diſperſed, 
to fix their political opinions ; that whenever they 
are called upon, they may be able to make the ſame 
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honeſt declaration, which 1 voluntarily made in 
the beginning of this Paper. But ſince it is not always | 
eaſy for men to know preciſely what opinions they, 
hold, and ſince a conformity to ſome Creed is the 
uſual method of diſcovering the principles and be- 
lief of thoſe, who believe any thing at all, and even 
of thoſe who. believe nothing, I ſhall ſubjoin two 
Political Creeds, one for the uſe of each of the great 
ſects, into which the French and, of courſe, the · 
Engliſh are at this day divided. They, who do liben- 
ler et ex animo ſubſcribe to either of theſe ſets of arti- 
cles, may be aſſured that they are orthodox in the te- 
nets of their reſpective ſets. There may, indeed, 
be found ſeveral perſons of nice conſciences, who 
will not conform to a fingle article in either of theſe 
forms of belief ; but ſuch fellows I conſider as here. 
tics, who are determined to think for themſelves ; 
and, therefore, it is needleſs that I ſhould offer 
them any rules, by which Fg —m_— model their 
opinions. 


1 HE ARISTOCRAT's Care. 


I. I believe that virtue and talents are attached to lignity 0 of birth ; 
which is the reaſon that all Kings are great and good men. 

II. I believe in the Right Hon, * Burke, who "ny 
on the French Revolution, 

III. I believe that nothing can legally be 4 in Church or 
State without a precedent; which is the better for n Z 
found in the annals of the 11th Century. : 

IV, I believe that the vulgar in all countries are a low fe o peo: 


© Vid, Connotozun, No. g. 
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ple, 6s age. to ſubmit to their better; chat hey ue every 
where treated with too much lenity ; and that they ought, not 
to imagine that they are of any importance. 
V. Laſtly, I believe that whatever is, is right; and, 0 | 


that nothing in our preſent form of REN —_ 
| Tur DEMOCRAT Co 


will be ſomewhat longer than the former, which 
ariſes from my better acquaintance with the princi- 
ples of my own party, than with thoſe of any other. 


I. I believe that all genius and virtue reſides among the peo- 
ple, who are diſdainfully called the Mob. 

II. I believe in Tho! Paine and in every ſyllable of the Rights 

of Man ; in the Editor of the Morning Poſt 3 and in a cer- 
tain impartial ppp which ought: to ** more ge- 

III. I believe that all men are naturally cou, not in ts or 
integrity, which are, and ever will be, real dinindtions; bat 

in the abſence of all diſtinftions whatever. 

IV. I believe that a popular government is the leaſt exception- 
able form of government, but that all Horerunent 3 
be made unpopular, 

V. HI believe that the preſent age is more virtuous Mi en- 
lightened than any preceding one, as may be proved from 
the ſpirit of reform, which all Let is n into 
Church and State. 

VI. * believe that my anceſtors had no right to anGaic a b 
of government to me, for which reaſon I will not be aid- 
ing and abetting in tranſmitting any form of government to 
my poſterity. 

VII. I believe that all men have their Rights, except the King, 

and that he has no riglit at all to have any. 

VIII. Laſtly, I believe that whatever is, is wrong; and, there- 
fore, that oppoſition to the preſent ſyſtem, whatever it is, 
is right. 

R. 
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» Was letter, which 1 ſhall 15 before ED 
the Public for this week's Paper, was ſent me by 
a Gentleman, in whom the ſeverity of learning is 
ſoftened by the ſmile of good humour, and who in 
himſelf affords an undeniable proof, that mirth is 
not inconſiſtent with true dignity of character 


Mr. Country SPECTATOR. 
Sir, | | 

As I hold all ſerious men and recluſe (ctiolars' in 
the higheſt veneration, 1 am induced by that fervent 
ſentiment to detail to you a ſeries of the moſt me- 
lancholy incidents, which have lately happened to 

one, who claims a place in that goodly fraternity. 
G 15 


ſery, we ſeldom profit by the errors of others, or 
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When the modern Raſcius of Gainſborough aſſumes 
the buſkin, he penetrates every heart by his juſt ex- 
hibition of fictitious woe; but all your matrons muſt 
groan and all your 3 muſt diſſolve, when they 
read the records of my recent eee and 
real miſery. IE 


If you, Sir, will permit me for a moment to be 
moral without accuſing me of being dull, I will pre- 
face my ſad tale by obſerving, that in ſpite of all, 
which our good mothers have taught us in the nur- 


grow wiſe by any means but dear bought Nes 
rience. 


Thus, Sir, I very well recollect that at College, 
tho' my diſpoſition was naturally ſerious and ſober, 
I frequently drowned all my ſenſes in wine, in order 
to have it appear that I could blend the gentleman. 
with the ſcholar. Days and nights were dedicated 
to billiards and cards, tho' from my ſoul I hated the 
one, and was ſo wretched an adept in the other, 
that I do not remember a ſingle inſtance of having 
pocketed any ball but my own. Surely, Sir, the 
recollection of ſuch conduct ſhould have prevented 
me from having been again miſguided by the falſe 
maxims, and miſled by the corrupting example, of 
the idle, the diſſolute and the vain ; but I now ſee 
no proſpect of acting in conformity with reaſon and 
judgment, till J have tapped the ſecond half century 
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of my age; and am a beacon to every monk, Who 
longs to peep out of his cell, and to every ſcholar, 
vho deſires to migrate from his ace and eee . 
n . mee with the world. 


TY 


> Fs 4 


In a Fe: af September, 5 invited todine 
with my neighbours Sir 7 imathy Tickle-pitcher. and 
his Lady (people of great worth in every ſenſe of 
the word) I found them preparing to go to the Sea 
fide, whither, they obſerved, all the, polite world 

now reſorted, and whither they earneſtly entreated 5 
me to accompany them. Being at that time enga- 
ged in a miſcellaneous work, of which I had ſold 
the copy- right to my Bookſeller,” I entreated them 
to excuſe my immediate attendance, and promiſed 
to write night and day in order to follow them in a 
fortnight. This 1 had great difficulty in doing: 
for I had undertaken to prove, that the ſexual, ſyſtem 
of Linneus in reſpect to plants is a conceited lie, 
and that brown ſugar, when made. into lozenges, 
loſes its ſweetneſs in proportion as it attains tranſpa- 
rency. To this was added a. ſevere fatire on the 
famous German Kataboggus, for his abſurd treatiſe, on 
the Ruffs and Rees, as unworthy. both of a naturaliſt 
and a Philoſopher, and an oblique cenſure on a par- 
ticular friend of mine, a great metaphyſician, who 
in a manuſcript work he had juſt. ſhewn. me, the 
title of which is to be A Hiſtory of the world before 
the en had not eee 22 3 

8 F. 
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' tween the vis inertiæ of matter when once ſet a going 
11 the 1 0 i p of une en 


If it ſhould be coughs! Six, dy you and as: 
able critics, in whom candour is ſo potent a princi- 
ple, as to take Envy by the collar and kick him out 
of doors, that the ſatirical parts of the work, I have 
alluded to, are not ſufficiently keen, and that my 
proofs are not intuitively clear,” impute theſe defects 
to the haſte, with which the following letter, receiv- 
ed from Sir 7 imothy only eight days aer 88 cee 


wan An antes to 00 it in e 
41101 Mr. n., fg 1 
| My 0 friend.. © Lowefoft, 269k 179. 


Lady 7 ieklepitcher ain I are ſo delighted with 
this Place, that if you do-not immediately. _ 
your promiſe, a Juſtice's warrant or a Chief Juſtice 
Habeas Corpus ſhall bring you to us with involunta 
ſpecd. The air is as pure and as ſoft as that of by 
Theſalian Tempe, and the hanging gardens are far ſu. 
perior to thoſe of ancient Babylon. But as you are 
devoted to perſons of family and learning, read the 
following lift of our company, and refuſe- to-come 
if you can.— Lord and Lady Drinkpuddle, Lady 
Amelia DatBletoe and Sir Thos. Stoimpuppy are all in 
our party, and aye our r next-door ene 


Sir Thos. is a great nice of Loy aaa mid 
they gallop the wu wins on the ſea- ſnore on 


w 3 re he it. DA 
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ra) of the niceſt 2% of: Blood you ever beheld. 
0 gg 
charming party at Caſſino ĩs formed entirely of peo. 


ple of faſhion. For tho Sir bos. is only a Baronet | 


at preſent; he has threatened determined oppoſition 


to every miniſterial meaſure next ſeſſion, unleſa he 


obtains a promiſe of being included in the firſt erea- 


tion of Britiſh Peers. Certainly he is a man of a 


very noble ſpirit, woe rather too fond of hogſes 
e e a byroaned; over 10D pegs | 
12216129 A950; ie 3+ targqritg $54 0314d mw 
Bur beſides theſe great people, dur two Univerſi. 
ties have favored us with the company of ſeveral 
perſons, ſome of whom are remarkable for:elaborate . 
ſcientific reſearch, and ſome Wen ee een 
thelp claſſical taſte. X | 
29,0707 Sig More an 42 TIT ATAMS. ach 
Tas eminent Profeſſor Ades Dr. Hriagon, 
is for ever explaining to the ladies the properties of 
the Circle; and the Revi. Mr. P; „ Tutor 
of the D*+. College, is miſtaken by the common 
people for a Comjurer ori account of the figures, chat 
he is continually drawing with his ſtick pon the 
ſea· ſhore. He told me yeſterday with exultation, 
that the Univerſny Preſs would ſoon groan with the 
weight of three thouſand four hundred and twenty 
one new ee eee e of then 
matics, i 0 cen n dt 00 
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v. Nun, \Polyglun arrived yeſterday from d ö 
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fend. Heicheped withgtear difficulty inn the las 


motley company here conſiſt of gouty old Cits with 
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maſſacre; at Paris, having gone thither to + collate 


ſome valuable ancient MSS, it being his intention 


to favor the world with a new tranſlation of the H1s- 
ronv of BEL and the Dracon,: with all the various 
readings and notes VARIORUM.': The Dr. is unfortu- 
nately as fond of various diſbes as of various read> 
ings ; and nineteen dinners with the Heads of 
Houſes on account of the late viſit of their newly 
elected Chancellor have blackened his complexion 


with bile and pimpled it all over with carbunc les. 


Glauber s Salts and Scotch; Pills here proved equally 
inefficacious ; ſo the D. drinks a whole pail-full of 
ſalt water every morning, and hopes, ſoon ta be ay 


$9 * 
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mens ba Udet emden, 11 2M in 1915} 


Dit Clamour and Ned Split ſeit. came from e 
Ne in a gig together with a female friend; and if I may 


judge of their future hopes by their preſent promiſe, 


their parents may fairly. expect them to make a very 
great noiſe in the world indeed. The reſt of the 


their nervous ladies, grave Commiſſioners of the 
Cuſtoms, and pert, ſucking Lawyers; fat Aldermen 
on ponies, and their wives driving four in hand; 
alſo, three maiden ſiſters from Hoxton,': for whoſe 
fayour three attorney's'Clerks, juſt out of their time, 
contend with the ſame number of true tippy Bobs 


from Cheap/ide, | The ſons of the quill aſſail them 


with Rebuſes and Acroſtics, whe the young Cock- 


* 
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nies; offer-them a prodigious: buſineſs in Ahale⸗ ; 


fale way with an uncommonly quick return. Op 
coy virgins ſeem to be at a loſs: which to prefer; 4 


learned connection ſtimulates. their vanity, but dif | 


cretion points to more ſolid advantages. Lady Tic-: 
kle-pitcher ſeems. to think that: at-laſt:it will come to 


a toſs. peg: or Males: mi s bed 10. mri. 


dts. „ 410 a witneſs uf lach 


delight? Leave your muſty books and your clod- 
poll companions in the Country, and repair inſtantly 
to a region, where wit is in the aſcendant, and 
where health, Joy 0nd} pleaſure are concentrated. 
1 T7. Ti "The 
41 SOL vil F 

Pray, Mr. 1 pedale, 1 any human be- 
ing refuſe to obey ſuch a call as this, or conceive 


that an obedience to it would be fraught with cala 75 
mities? Ulyſſes, Who rowed as hard as ever he 


could pull, by the coaſts of the Sirens, was compel- 


led to yield to the charms of Circez and what philo- 


ſopher of us all can reject an invitation, where we are 
taught to expect the gladſome hours of learned, po- 
liſhed and ſprightly ſociety? Upon peruſal of Sir 
Timothy's letter, my imagination being naturall7 
warm, I could brook no farther delay; ſo Lyrote a 
very civil letter to my friend Crab the Boakſeller, 


which I ſent. with, the manuſcript. of my book by a 


couſin going to Town, and humbly entreated him to 
advance me ede ſum of — W 2 
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think it, Mr. Spb The old churl returned me 


very rude anſwer, and told me, it was quite out of 
the way of trade for an Author to call for a depoſit 
before it was aſcertained how a publication would be 
particularly in my caſe, when' ir did not 


received, | 
appear that I had an intereſt with any one of the 
Reviews, or had even furniſhed a ſingle piece of in- 
formation lapidary or genealogical to the GCentle- 
nau Magazine. However, as he was unlike moſt 
Bookſellers, and regarded the welfare of au- 
thors more than his own; he had ſent me a Ten- 
Pound Bank-Note, «which in the ere would 
—_— ſerve me fora tende men- on 


. 


My feelings, hike at ROE e of Gothic bru- 
tality, it ĩs impoſſible to deſcribe ; but as it was evi- 


dently my buſineſs to ſuppreſs. them, Crab being the 


richeſt and moſt powerful of all the whole tribe of 
Bibliopoles, I gulped down my rage, which at firſt 


had nearly choked me, pocketed the money toge- 


ther with the affront, and' ſet off the next morning 
very early in one of thoſe Neeber velliews 
82 5 che Mail Coathes. © SIE AD + | 
The Sequel Kuran with a detail bob 0 un- 
paralleled provocations and miſeries, - ſhall' be the 
ſubject of a future letter, if you think the preſent 
worthy of a place in you pine = and | nay a 
Nye” | 
+#00045900 - am Sir; ne, FUG 
7 Nov. 1792. 55 pe Moody, 
| | 2 7. 
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Ws How "glad the hours, CAE 12 ber fragrance be, 18 
ba RAe wass ofer luxuriant meads !:: ˖ | 
Vet Spring and Summer ſoon refign their'reign ''! roi 
To drear Novus and his wintry teain (? 14 
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try: has 2 been obſeryed by uri 
ters, who have ſtudied mankind, that the love of 
pleaſure, of profit and of fame, are the three great 
ſprings of human action. All of theſe, however, 


may be conſidered as different modifications only def 
the ſame ſubſtance; the thirſt of gain and the 
of reputation being alike reducible to that eager ap- 
petite for. pleaſure, which is natural to Man. Fame 
ſtimulates him to the exertion of his powers by the 
9 H wad 
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| pleaſurable ſenſations, which ſucceſs once. attained | 


has excited in his boſom : and if we enquire into 
the motive, which actuates the breaſt of Induſtry, 
we ſhall find, that they, who encounter danger and 
fatigue in the accumulation of wealth, are animated 
to perſeyerance'by the proſpect vffuture . 
however remote from the nn hour. NPB 


Yer tho” Pleaſure i is * . mover of the ſoul, 
the cauſe of its activity, and the deſtined reward of 
our toil, ſhe appears to her votaries under different 
forms, and inſtructs us to purſue her thro? different 
paths. To the voluptuary her air is volatile and 


gay: to him ſhe paints out the magnificence of 


courts and the dazzling ornaments of royalty; and 
whiſpers to him, that he who. would: be happy, 
muſt forſake the vale of ' obſcurity for the eminence 


of ambition and the ſummit of power. To others 


her aſpe& is placid and ſerene; theſe ſhe offers to 
conduct to happineſs thro? the ſtill and unfrequented 


ways of Philoſophy ; and aſſures them, that they, 


who ſeek permanent felicity, muſt relinquiſh high 
and intenſe delights for the penſive mw ns flow 
from e v Ig a 

I is, therefore, of the 0 Wb that 
we ſhould cheriſh in our breaſts ſuch a deſire of 


' pleaſure as may be indulged, at leaft, with ſafety. 
* Moſt of the amuſements, which ſolicit our regard, 


are of ſuch a tendency, that we call thoſe im. 
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which. are not fraught, with, certain miſchief :; and 
tho' we cannot for a moment heſitate in our choice 
between the enmity of a declared foe and the indif- 
ference of neutrality; vet if we can fo far model 
our natural frame of mind, as to acquire a reliſn 
for amuſements, which exalt our conceptions and 
refine the heart, ſurely the bare pollibility of ſucceſy 
will juſtify- us in making the experiment. The 
objects of Nature and the works of the Creation have 
rarely been contemplated. without producing theſe 
effects. He, who can prefer a ſolitary walk in the 
fields to the noiſe of a tavern, and can derive greater 
ſatisfaction from the operations of his en mind 
than from the unmeaning converſation of mixed 
aſſemblies, muſt, at leaſt, be allowed to poſſeſs: a 
ſoul, which is open to improvement. . The love of 
Retirement”, ſays the immortal Jobrſem, * has, in 
« all. ages, adhered cloſely to thoſe minds, which 
have been moſt enlarged by knowledge or eleva. 
ted by genius.” Nor is. the truth of this remark 
rendered at all more queſtionable by the me of 
e ee, W 


3 Sa that e of foul orig 
Whoſe ſoft ſenſation feels a quicker joy 
From Melancholy's ſcenes, than the dull OY 


Ot taſteleſs ſplendour and magnificence | 
Caen cer afford. . | r. WARTON.. OTE 
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The few, however, to whom habit or Gentle 
has given a reliſh for ſerious paſtime, cannot feel a 
vacuity of mind, or dearth of moral amuſement, at 
this ſeaſon of the year, when Nature diſcovers the 
ſymptoms of decay; and the Creation ſeems to 
ſhrink from the violence, which annually” deſolates 
its beauty. There is not, perhaps, a more abun- 
dant ſource of contemplative pleaſure, than an au- 
tumnal viſit to thoſe retreats, which we were accuſ- 
| tomed to frequent amidſt the luxuriance of ſummer. 
The change of foreſt ſcenery from gaiety to naked. 
neſs, the melody of the groves huſhed at the ap- 
proach" of winter, and the ſullen aſpe&, which has 
already begun to obſcure the face of the vegetable 
world, infuſe into the breaſt a pleaſing melancholy 
and awaken the ſoul to ſolemn reflection. Altera- 
tions, which ruſh on the eye all at once after an in- 
terval of a few weeks abſence, ſtrongly remind us 
of the lapſe of time and of the flight of many mo- 
ments, which have paſſed by us unheeded. The 
tree, which ſo lately defended us from the heat with 
its exuberant branches, now rears its defenceleſs 
head to the ſtorm ; and the devious path, which 
not long ſince we purſued with liſtleſs fteps, is now 
with difficulty recogniſed, from the different appea- 
rance of the neighbouring objects. Thus we are, 
in an inſtant, tranſported to paſt ſcenes; images, 
which had inſenſibly vaniſhed from the mind, are 
brought back in review before it; and as Memory 
rarely dwells on ſenſations of pain or diſguſt, we are 
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now preſented with ideas, which are calculated to 
inſpire pleaſure, and which are diveſted of ſome un- 


eaſineſs, with which, it is probable, that they were | 


formerly attended. It is for this reaſon, that a a 
ſummer Evening's walk by the fide of a river, or a 

noontide viſit to ſome favorite wood, now recurs to 
our recollection with charms, which i it did not poſ- 


ſeſs, when enjoyed. Theſe are alſo heightened. by 


the force of compariſon. To the ruffled ſtream we Ez: 
oppoſe the ſmooth ſurface of the brook ; and the 
laſt lingering remains of foliage are contraſted with 
the thick and impenetrable ſcreen, which bade de- 


fiance to the rays of the e 


Tux 3 images, ah whichi a walk | 
in the Country at this ſeaſon of the year, raiſes in 


the mind, are now revived rather than originally 
produced. The terrible graces and the gloomy 


majeſty of November muſt, of themſelves, excite 


emotions of pain and ſorrow ; nor is the howl of | 
the blaſt ſo well adapted to tune the ſoul to joy, a 
the concert of the feathered creation: yet the for- 
mer, however forlorn, are capable of affording us 
a penſſve pleaſure, by recalling thoſe happiet hours, 
when Spring  gladdened us with its "fragrance and 8 
Summer N us to 'the hace, | 


Bur the PRs of my Readers are, „ pe 
looking forward to the enſuing ſeaſon, rather than 


omyſing their | imaginations with a On of can, | 


{ 
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which has lately elapſed. . The: preſent. month * 
moniſhes us to provide for the future, as well as to 
review the paſt. While ſummer is fai 


back to our remembrance by the ſmall reliques of 
vegetable beauty ſtill viſible, the whiſtling of the 
vind againſt our habitations, and the driving of the 
rain againſt our windows, tell us, in forcible lan- 

guage, that Winter and all his icy train are rapidly 
' advancing, - The approaching period is ſeldom, I 
believe, heartily welcomed, unleſs by thoſe who re. 
ſide in the metropolis, and who are enabled by the 
favour of Fortune to give the reins to luxury and 
diſſipation. Yet I would not have my friends in the 
Country at all dejected by the proſpect before them, 
| . er imagine, that he, who properly regulates his ha- 
bits, may not diſcover ſources of rational entertain- 
ment in {inco/n/hire as well as in London, and no leſs 
when the Sun isin Capricorn than when he is in Cancer. 
The Poets have, in all ages, ſpoken of the cold 
months of the year, like men, who knew the com- 
forts of a warm fire- ſide, and could turn to good ac- 
count thoſe haurs, which the inclemency- of the 
weather prevented them from paſſing in fields and 
groves.. One of the moſt ancient Gree viigers; wine 
works are yer extant, * us e hu 22 10 
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1 to convince us, - thar ranks did not 3 


his 7 8 or cloud his gaiety, he diſplays thro' the 


whole Ode the fame j Joyous. and feſtive humour, 2s. 
when he hails the bete or welcomes the return pf 
May. * 117; nn cored 
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Bur the Poets of our own nation foam: more ex- 


preſsly to have declared their attachment to the - 
ſeaſon, which is now e 


0 Winter, ruler of th ene 5 3 | 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou lemi, #379 
eee, nc. neal 0d 


I might 80 on to | produce other teſtimpnics i a. 
vour of the wintry months, collected from the wri- 
tings of thoſe, who have been moſt famed for cheir 
wiſdom; but I do not recollect that in the 
whole courſe of my reading I ever met with a ſingle 
ſentence in praiſe of winter, whicn came from the 
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pen of a lady, notorious for her love of hit or 
from that of a gentleman, who was a mere fox-hiin-" 
ter. I aſcribe this general filence on their part to 
the heavineſs, with which they paſs their time; 
in the ſame manner as I impute the unanimous 
ſuffrage of the Poets to an oppoſite cauſe. 1 ſhall, 
therefore conclude my preſent ſpeculation with ex- 
horting all my Readers, both male and female, to 
devote the leiſure of tlie "enſuing ſeaſon to ſuch 
pleaſures and amuſenients as will leave ſome impreſ- 
fion on the memory at a diſtant period. Thus may 
| four dull months be made to glide chearfully a away, 
till Spring ſhall viſit us again ;—and to thoſe, who 
can ſuperadd the pleaſing recollection of a winter 
rationally and uſefully employed, even Spring ſhall 
diſcover augmented beauty, and thine with unuſual 
luſtre. 
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W. G.“ obliging letter is not admiſſible into this publication for 
two reaſons ; it is only a critique on the gd No. of the C. S., by 
the inſertion of which no progreſs would be made in the work; 


and it is alſo fo zung = unn ing une 
not to W. . 67% A (71 0 25 11 


11 Je FRANKLY intended to be e he thanked for bis 
civil. i » e 8 
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"Ln SHALL this day endeavour to amuſe 
my good friends by offering to their peruſal three 
Aae and as they bear the ſignatures. of very dif- 
ferent perſonages, the Public, it is preſumed, will, 
wed; ne WHINE farbovninengr wivh 
ow bath od anion bas aue Ty 


- Mr. | Coonrar. See Wy an 


Fe Word Sir, ice ag : ana en ode 
2 * Having by th proce of a repedable profſik 
1 tency, I purchaſed a comfortable houſe in a pleas” 


ſant village about one hundred apd forty miles North 
I | 


—_— EE e ee * 
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of Londn, to which I, retired for the purpoſe of 
Tpending the remainder of my life with eaſe and 


with reſpect. On my firſt ſettling. in the Country, 


I found that all my neighbours treated me with the 


_ greateſt civility and attention. As it is, you know, 
Sir, yſkal Jo gentlemen in tha Colnkty t be ap- 
Pointed Truſtees of Turnpikes, Commiſſioners of 
Sewers, and to other offices of that kind, I was, after 
a ſhort reſidence here, elected to ſeveral of theſe 
Places. After my firſt appointment I was at every 
meeting voted into the Chair. At one of theſe aſ- 
ſemblies expecting that the Preſidentſhip would be 
given is me, ſor I had ulways\been-honoured with 
that diſtinguiſhed ſituation, feemingiy, 4s a matter 
of courſe, I was ſurpriſed to find that every one pre- 
ſent, inſtead of offering me the exalted ſeat, ſoli- 
cited Mr. Vulture, who had been an Undertaker in 
Hleet- Martet, and who as well as myſelſ had retired 
eee 'efiite. 
9917; lag niet: 05 poritto vo hbnerũ oog ym 
Mr. Vullure lives in the: ſame village that I do; 
aud came to reſide in it abont half a yrar ber me. 
My appearance being mare ſplendid than chat ©f any 
neighbour, and I having been of a learned profeſſion 
and he a dealer in funcral-warey. I was ſuppoſed to 
be the richer man; on which account, I received 
the greater homage but it being afterwards diſRo- 
vered, that Mr. uliu poſſeſſed nine hundred 
pounds a year, while I had only eight hundfeg and 
Wy, 1 was degraded and he was elevated in cht wa). 


. g 
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I have deſcribed. The houſe, which I , Inhabit, is 
ſomewhat better than that of Mr. Putture , and on 
my firft coming to live in it, was called Tze Halt a 
but now that my neighbour hag been found to be 
richer than I am, his houſe has taken from mine its 
nie, #8 . taken . mom decent. ; 


T7143: 93 2 


emed me, 3 to, aſl you W you. chink, ; 
that I, who.rank high in the College of Phyſicians, 

am juſtly ſuperſeded. hy my more opulent rival the 
queudam Undertaker : and whether you have not 
obſerved, that wealth has, more eſpecially in the 
Country, too much the aſcendant over the minds of 
the people? In Lendbu, titles and profeſſians, and 


even learning and virtue, the“ tao much neglected, 


confer ſome: degree of pre eminenee: hut in the 
Country riches are made the only ſtandard of merit. 
I have not during à reſidenee ef three years at this 
place heard auy abſent ſtranger ſpoken of in conver 
ſation, but it has been aſled & what fortune has he? 
and praiſe or eenſure has been plentifully beſtawed 
according to the extent ar ſmallneſa of his property, 
Now, Mr. Spectator, he ſa gaod as te convince 
ſeveral of your Country friends, who do not know 
it, that ee one, who e is ane wk | 


or good. i n 


1 52:00 So Siri Hal jo arg; 
21. Nov. 1792. wen Admirr an « Willie, | 
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"Toi the Spicula ron of the Counrav. 
Good Giditlenian, 


The other day 1 heard ths Vicar's wiſe FRE 
Town fay, that you were the Speculator of the Coun- 
195, and that you took notice of all the naughty! | 
actions committed in your neighbourhood. You . 
muſt know, then, that I live a few miles from 
Gainſborough, and that my huſband goes every week 
to your market, as he ſays, to ſell corn. Now I 
aw certain, that this is only an excuſe, as I know 
that none of his corn is yet threſned. It is not that 
I grudge my huſband any innocent pleaſure, for I 
am never ſo happy as when he ſeems to enjoy him- 
ſelf: but I afſure you, I grow fearful for his ſafety. 
His only fault is, that when he gets into company, 
he is apt to drink a cup too much. He ſeldom 
comes home before nine or ten o'clock on the dark. 
eſt nights, ſo that every "Tueſday Evening I am 
quite unhappy, till I ſee him. I fit liſtening to 
every horſe's foot, that paſſes by the end of our 
lane; but how many horſes do I often rates | 
my mne comes into or oO * | 


But, Sir were I fire chat he won get home ſaſs 
at laſt, I ſhould not be ſo uneaſy. In one of the cold- 
eſt nights of laſt winter, when there was a deep 
ſnow on the ground, I ſat up for him till twelve 
o'clock, and was ſadly diſtreſſed indeed: I waited 
two hours longer; but no huſband came! I now 
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began to grow diſtracted, for fear ſome harm had 
happened to him. I could not bear to fit by myſelf | 
any longer; ſo I went and knocked at Marin 


————'s door and enquired of his wife, whether | 
Martin was come home ; and if he was, whether 


he knew any thing of my huſband ? She ſaid, Mar- 
in was home by duſk, and had told her that he had 
left Peter at the 'Sn1y, for be could not get bim away- 
Now, you may be ſure, I did not know what to do 
with myſelf; ſo I called up Will and ſent” him off 
with a lantern towards Garnſborough. He had not 
been gone above half an hour, before he came back 
with his maſter, who, to tell you the truth, was very 


fuddled. Will had found him lying on the common 


almoſt buried in ſnow, about fifty yards from the 
road, with his horſe ſtanding by him: it was 4 
mercy he did not loſe his life. Another time, com- 
ing home with Martin, he fell off his horſe, and 
bruiſed his ſhoulder dreadfully : and once, before 
we were married, I have heard he was found half- 
ſmothered in a ditch. Now, Sir, as the vicar's wife 
had ſpoken well of your Papers, Peter has promiſed 
to bring them from market every week ; and 1am 
certain, that if you were to print a diſcourſe on 
The Danger of getting tipſey, he would mind 
it more, than he does all the Vicar can preach, or 1 
can fay, to him; and it might be of great ſervice, 
not only to him, but to ſome ory n in | our 
neighbourhood. © 
17 Nov, 1792 age "to Sn 
92990 near Gainſbormgh, A Farmer's Wi je 
a A. Ke, N 85 e . 
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10 11. came see. 
give l. 4 4 Gt Tow I-ot : 
Sir, Oi 5 10 0 A 
14 4 
Tuo it is by a as 3 to fir down to write you 
4 letter, yet Lbelieve it is the beſt way of employing 
an odd half hour in this horrid, dull, Rupid, Coun- 
xy Town, Here have 1 been ever ſince Friday 
ſe'nnight, only. ten .days, and s never thought a 
manth ſo long in the whole courſe of my life. Here 
is nothing at all for a young fellow of ſpirit to do- 
Hie may, indeed, hunt with the Lord of the Manor; 
but ſuch ſort of amuſement: i is quite out of my way; 
it is harder work than I have been uſed to, and I am 
not at all ſond of bonſenplay. In Town 1 paſs the day 
in a conſtant ſucceſſion of delights; after break ſaſt 
I lounge at Stockdale's or Delrefis, and ſkim. over 
half a dozen Pamphlets for and againſt the Miniſtry, 
or take a peep at the laſt new Comedy, When I am 
not in the humour to read even /aunging-books, 
which often happens, I go to an auction and look at 
the Company; now and then I take à turn to 
Macklin's or ſome of the Picture- galleries: and 
ſometimes I ſpend the whole morning in walking 
up. and down Bond-Sireet. At three ſtroll to the 
Paſtry Cook's, and make a party with ſome of my 
acquaintance to dine at the Bedford, and afterwards 
to go to the Lobby at . Coven/-Garden'; and ſo time 


flips away, But in the Country, Sir, what is a man to 


2 
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37 4 * ſoundl out till I cane hither, unt P 
no particular bufineſs, dr that had mre caſti that 
I wamed 3 but here Ian get rid neither of m time 
nor my money: To be ſure /I have ſeen ſtveral 
young fellows in chu 20wn clit ut firſt ſigti 1 
thougfit 1 Ihodid' like well | enough ſor companions; 
and tharxeehould have beer rvugenial fouls; but 
on nearer acquaintance I find, that the? they ure a. 
idle as ay eff} they are idle in a far worſe way. 
Tim N makes morning viſits with his ſiſtero td 
talks ſmall-talk with all the old ladies in the place: 
— Dick Vacant lounges at the Poſt-Office every day 
for two hours after the Poſt comes in :—Ned 


* K 


$ Gape lolls his head out of the window for a whole 
n. fore-noon together, till he is as ſlu pid as the ſtones, 
Y. on which his eyes/arefived and Juct Pratletalks * 
t fend! out Mrs? or Mifs Such-4-one, people that : 
1. vere never heard' of SA: a LO e of st. 
1 Janer's 4 ANGRY Boy, 2041 2, an 


Pray, Mr. ; PRA dom do * LIM = 
to get rid of time! 21 ſuppoſe you are one of — | 


&.3 EE 


dv in m life for more a of an hour to- 
gethor'y for for aſter the firſt eight pages, all bo 
grow flat: but if you can think of any better mexhod 
of f paſſing a morning, I wiſh you would mention, "it 
in your next Paper. Thave told my Uncle hat 1 
would ſtay with him a whole month longer, and I 
dare not break my promiſe, leſt he ſhould break his, 


ks = oF , ,,, «,, 
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reſoetting the diſpolab ef! his-.fiates ; bar bow | 
ſhall be able to amuſe myſelf, or even to exiſt; for 
four long weeks, I cannot conceive... I beſeech 
you, Sir, to favor mę with your advice; - for: thor | 
1 hate your plodding ; blockheads,; whom Nature 
never deſigned ſor gentlemen, yet I think it ſhame. 
ful. to. waſte the prrciaus hours, as ſome people | do 
in this Town... TELE it 4 OS CERTAVEUT enen tio 
nnn xi Lune ns K . 
1 en. * il neee een 
ic 603-9) baia bs 204 U r Alger 28. 

ne 25106) ed 313,26 eee b 48 — 
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2 n n * * his excellent 
Eſſay as ſoon as it can poſſibly be inſerted. He is not ugknown 
to the C. 8. who will be proud, at the concluſion of bis Jaboury, 
to acknowledge himſelf indebted to fo able a 'co-adjutor, Sed, Do- 
ovine vix ſatis difputdfti | | 1 «© "LY, 


K. V., whoever thou art, SS, ri Jet A 
tical order, place e in the brief lin of his Sende. 


© 


ble Bilte bi les, "who: ſo Ingoaloully diſcovert, 4 
No. V. of a certain publication is treaſonable and ſeditious, is ads 
viſed to read that No. again ; if he ſtill cannot comprehend 
to read it again; wms 

thing again. | 
„N. B. He may find che meaning of the word Irony in 104 
en Dier. re in ann N or nn e be 
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Sir, wy two og hb in the Chachs be great | 
« performers, from Tow z:yjou-wilhbe highly; enters - 
them to be buſkined heroes  _— 


* tained”, Conceiving | 
of one of the London Theatres, Ius much gratified | 4 
by the intelligence, and a chat 8 1 


would favor me with a. of of ſome of the = 2 
pallages of our rams: n "a 


—— 
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as to envy me the enjoyment of thoſe delightful 
amuſements, which our Metropolis offers to the 
affluent and gay; and tho' I had read with rapture 


both e. t and modern Tragedians, and could 
{0 N rifles of the orie and 


the TT ſpeeches of. the other, yet to all 


vid voce exhibitions I was an entire ſtranger, except 
when the return of ſpring brought to a neighbouring 
fair a ſmall troop of. ragged ſtrollers, whoſe manager, 
like The/pis of old, carried the whole of his appa- 
ratus in A carbs + rn 20) 036; eee Vo mom 155 


Ie nn n 12 Fay 


Knowing dat al miy-eounteyiten. are difficult of 


acceſs, I did not wonder at the ſilence, which ſuc- 


ceeded my aſcent imo the vehicle; and as utter 


darkneſs prevented my contemplating the features 


of my coftipahions, 'f retired within myfelf, and for 


ſome moments regaled my imagination with the 
proſpect of ſeeing iy ncighbotts and the motley 
company Sir Timothy had mention J looked 


for ward · tos with eugerneſo to the t & when my 
ferves Which a; 


ſedencary life had unſtruſig, ſhould 
become mood oy the: 3 air and ec 


b ee dern 0 


y ef 
r 


b& e e cn n Adres by 


1 perfoti; whbar'oppolite to me, fayitigyc* I ſup- 
i poſe; Sir; you Arè come from F] how did you 


« like the performance ? Wiſhing at once to aſſume 


fe 
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conſequence-nd to Pay an 0 blique cc mplimen; 20 
the (yppoſed fage-playery, I replied, V that I. had. 
* not bgen.at Hull, and chat fl looked. upon All Per- 
« formances in the Country with contempt.” I was. 
inſtantly faluted by a double: haſę murmur of indig £ 
nation from my vis. a- vis, while 2 {queaking ice 
in the other corner cried out, © It js a pity all leather 
« ears are not mailed to the pillory.” es, Jes? 
rejoined the other, * and curſed fools were we to 
« expoſe ourſelves to the inapertinence.of ſuch trum 
« pery, when we might have trayelled in our own 
„Tandem! Then thruſting; his head out to the 
Coach- man he exclaimed, * Harkee, you Sir! Did 
« this fellow really take an inſide Place ?—lf not, 
« Mr. Palmer ſhall trounce you: he is my parti. 
« cular friend; and the moment I get to town, I 5 
« will apply to him for your diſmiſſion”. Frequent- 
ly did I make an effort to explain our mutual miſ- 
take, but was ſo long prevented by a ſeries of ſcur- 
rility and ſarcaſm, that at length I gave up the un: 
equal conteſt, and obeying the ſuggeſtions of Pride, 
maintained an indignant ſilence throughout he 
whole of the Journey, It appeared that theſe bullies 
were two fidlers fram 'T own, who had been down 
to ſeveral muſic meetings in the Country, where the 
extravagance of the Age had paid them very Lvjſh- _ 
ly for their attendance, and where they conceived 
themſelves ſuperior to Giardini and Cramer, whoſe 
talents in proportion to their envy! of them they con- 


ſtantly achse. 


K 2 
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My lindlady's equivocal expreſſion. had brought 
me into all this trouble; and throughout the whole 
of a very tedious night I Was entertained with much 
technical jargon about Sonatas, Concertos, and Bravura 
Airs, with many ſelf.congratulations on their exe- 


cution together with little agreeable "inter-meſſes 
of tart obſervations « on the utter eee ad "Tudeneſt | 


n r perſons x mu — be og oh | 
| Theſe growling dogs of harmony wete, uh 
for me, equally votaries of Bacchus as of Apollo, and 
whenever the Mail halted for a moment they poured 
down prodigious draughts of ſheer Rum, the exha, 
lations of which I was doomed to imbibe at ſecond 
hand, till I arrived in Town, half dead with nauſea 


of towach and vexarion of hear, | 3 


1 had frequently heard that the Profeſſors of 
Muſic by no means exemplified in their manners the 
elegance of that delightful art; and I am now con- 
vinced by woeful experience, that this Country does 


not produce worſe company than fidlers, and that 
craſhes and concerts have ruined as many of our 


youth, as the od ws Rt or the turf, - 


| Being an entire Har 1 to the ways of. the Town 
and having received no good opinion of them from 
Johnſon's incomparable imitation of a celebrated fa, 
tire of Juvenal, L applied to my civil Landlord at the 


White Horſe, Fetter-Lane, for a conductor who would 
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ew 6 me all thr at i is worth obſerving, . and at the fame 
time Gates me from danger and 5 * Un- 
der his auſpi pices Law the wild beaſts and the armou- 
ry in the Tower, and counted the curls of 1 Z 
Cloudeſley ShovelPs wig in Weftminfter Abbey.” A tri 1 
row of bridges extending acroſs the Yom? hon | 
my admiration by their ſtupendous: ſize ; but let the 
lover of elegance viſit your Town of Gainſborough, 
if he wiſhes to contemplate a model of h | 
in this 1 of architecture. = eee 


22 * 
un 111 BELLE 


Led. 18 þ — 5 


VM tele was to bed on that of 1 my bal 4 
he led me with rapid eagerneſs to view the giants | 
in Guildhall, and from thence to ſpeculate | on the 
beauties of nature at Ratkflrow's' Muſzum.” Real lo- 
vers of art are not to be obſtructed in their purſuit 
by fooliſh notions of delicacy ; which is the reaſon, 
for this choice collection of curioſities being ſome- 
times exhibited by a female attendant: and hence 
are we to account for the avidity, with which I have 
underſtood certain female amateurs of ſculpture gaze 
on the celebrated figures in the e Nom * 
the Exhibition, | 


The Sun 150 10 were both wearied ry" a ALY Foun 
peregrination ; ; and the Lille 7 beatre not being open 
that evening, 1 reſolved to attend a well-known meet, 
ing in the Gy, where public queſtions are weekly 
diſcuſſed, "At my entrance 1 found the toom ex- 


tremely crowded and that a very animated debate 
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was expected on a great political lublect. A ven 


civil man, near the Preſident's chair, proffered. me a 
ſeat ; and I inwargly congratulated: myſelf on being 
partaker of an amuſement at once cheap and rational. 
Judge e, Sir, of my aſtoniſhment, when I pexceived 
a grave looking perſon aſſume the place of honour 
and with much ſolemnity announce the following 


| queſtian for the Evening! s debate; © Have not 


Kings, been at all times peſts and ſcourges of man- 


kind? Shocked as 1 was at this matchleſs impu- 
dence, curioſity impelled me to hear what could be 


adduced i in vindication of ſo monſtrous a poſition: 
and indeed retreat was impoſſible; for ſuch a pro- 
fanc rabble it had never before been my miſery to 
encounter. The ſpeakers on this occaſian were far 


ioo numeraus for me to remember, and their man- 
ners far too clamorous for me to deſcribe. The 


firſt was a. very glib orator, who, I underſtand lives | 
in Shoe-lane, and ſupports himſelf. partly by writing 
Novels for Boarding - chool Miſſes, and partly by 
paſting up incendiary papers before day-break every 
Sunday morning on all the Churches and r 


buildings in the City. 


Thbis perſon, who began by declaring himſelf a 
ſtaunch ſtickler for the Rights of Man, talked loudly 
againſt Taxcs,, Exciſe-laws, and Infringements of the 
Liberty of the Preſs, and having obliquely hinted his 
deſire for an abolition, of all titles and an equal di- 


viſion of PEST. concluded with this megnilicen 


— 
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4 Ede! 4 My; Speaker, . Bent phy that ait 
a i Kingly power may be diffotved ; and if it be ob- 
8 « ſerved t hat I am deſirous {6 clog the - wheels of Go- 
l. « len I anfwer, thir that all Kings from the be- 

d cc ginning of time to the preſent day Rave turned i 
Ir 10 Charioteers i in order to drive them over the peo- 
g & ple”. The applauſe given to the effuſion of this 

It | modern Graccbus was general ; and when the opi- 
* nion was taken on the main queſtion at the cloſe of 
= the debate, I was the only one, who dared to voci- 
x Wl ferate a difſent ; and my negative was received with 
1; an univerſal burſt of laughter. Almoſt choked with 
2 chagrin and diſappointment I hurried with all 
to poſſible precipitation out of this hotbed of ſedition, 
ar and found that theſe friends to “ all things in com- 
n- mon“ had exempliſied their principles, and pillaged 
ne me of a fine Cambrick handkerchief and a nice pair 
es . i of Beaver gloves bought only that very morning in 
g St, PauPs FOO In. | 
L 


Altho' I find myſelf obliged to protract the re- 
mainder of my hiſtory to a future letter, and tho” I 
ſear that you will ſuſpe& me to be one of thoſe; 
whom the Poet characterizes by © narrative old 


FL « age”, yet my mind is fo deeply impreſſed with 
ly the various incidents of my ill omen'd journey, that 
he I ſeize every occaſion of imparting them to a friend, 


Hitherto you will perceive my unlucky ſtars have 
reverſed all my faireſt expectations. I have been 
** * till I was put * out of tune, by 
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„nb foals pepe ee le Amin 
9181 Aude e mind i is pitchid, the, ear is pleas'd a F 118 


With melting airs or martial, briſk or grave. © 
Some chord in uniſon with what we heat ET OS mnoits 200 


s touch'd within us, and the heart replies. 
8% iti che muſic of thoſe village bells, 10 IRD 
— ape ear i iter, fte 527k 
la cadehee ſuret now dying all _ 2 Ned 27: ory. 
| Now pedling loud again and, Jouder fil bg „ 


Pleag.an and ſonorous, as the le comes On 
* Ono , 5793 aun F187 v1931Cuobonyg.. Mom . 


t offs f E393 tte tboct 10 VII. 


219 143 ved a 15 * 
e To Thi ; Counray bier rok. 3 
G 1 M Jen el e hh 83g OAT 


Dear Big tab, vieth fi who tb; 1 
ol el 51 0015082 18519 Dro otogt: 360" 
2 your frequent viſits to che als: _ 

Py wk it is rather ſurprizing that ſo conſpicuous . 
an object as the 'Chureb ſhould not already have at 8 
tracted your notice. Something, indeed, may be 

faid in excuſe for your calling firſt at the village» 

Inn and the News- Room, becauſe from your walk — _ 
ene need pf, e en * 1 
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freſhment, and Politics are, at this time, Se; 

intereſting. But I hope your attention to your 
« favorite author” will not always prevent your 
ſceing a ſteeple any more chan a ſigh-poſt; eſpeci- 
ally as the ſtriking of the village- clock or the ring. 
ing of the bells may chance ſometimes forcibly to 
break in upon your reverie and turn your thoughts 
to the former object; the very circumſtance, 1 
ſnould add, which has juſt happened to myſelf 
during a ſolitary ramble in the Country {for J alſo 
am a Pedeſtrian) and which has "_ immediate 


occaſion. to this letter. W's d | 


Several of our goin writers have notice, 2 the 
fine effect, which, they tell you, is often produced 
in the breaſt of the contemplative traveller by the 


diſtant ſound of village bells. And tho“ that effect 


muſt undoubtedly vary with the occaſion, be it 
merry or mournful, which calls forth © the melting 
« air or martial, briſk or grave”, yet theſe writers 


' would perſuade us, that there is in their minds ſo 


powerful a ſympathy with theſe different. ſounds, 
that ſome chord within them never fails to be © in 


suniſon with what they hear“, and as our bard ex- 


preſſes it, © the heart replies”. I ſuppoſe; the lively 
imagination of your Poets is ſeldom at a loſs in ſupply- 


ing ſome correſpondent ſcene, even tho“ they are un- 


acquainted with the real event announced to the 


Hftening villagers. For inſtance; in the ſolemn 
_ tengthened knell they have the ſagacity to diſcover 
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and are immediately led to contemplate, e 
ral eee ſome ruſtic nymph or ſwain. 


fy Ti | } 


— damn bode... 
Slow thro _ « Church-way path they ſee him borne, Gx: 


On the contrary, Fc 0 5 the merry bells ring 

' round” they participate, with equal ingenuity and 
ſympathy of thought, in the ſuppoſed importance 
of a victory obtained in the doughty conteſt. of 
cricket or foot- ball, or in the mirth and jollity of 

A2 Country wake or wedding. Now, it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that common folk ſhould have the. ſame 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, as theſe learned and 
ſentimental gentlemen': yet, as by repetition a hard 
leſſon will become familiar to the dulleſt {cho- 
lar, I am ſometimes apt to be aſtoniſhed, when 
I find ſo many ſtupid heads in. every village and 
country-town, who cannot for their lives be brought 
to underftand or to remember the reaſon, why their 
Pariſh-bells are rung once (1 mean on the firſt day) 
in every week. On the other occaſions, which I 
have mentioned, their eagerneſs of inquiry ſupplies 
the place of the Poets imagination, and there appears 
to be in their minds almoſt an equal. © ſympathy 
« with ſounds”. But whether it be owing to the _ 
too frequent recurrence of theſe ſounds on their 
weekly feſtival, by which they become familiar, or 
whether to ſome other inexplicable cauſe, certain it. 
is, that on Sunday, they who live at any N 16 

L 2 | 


— 
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windwatd, can ſeldom hear them, and ſome, who 
live nearer on the oppoſite ſide, are not much plea. 
ſed with the noiſe. Few ſeem at all to enter into 
the joyous feelings intended to be excited in their 
minds by the event announced to chem on this day. 


For myſelf, Sir, I muſt own thats on many ect 
ſions, I am very fond of this ſpecies of muſic: 
through the medium of it I have oſten been ſym. 
pathetically moved * to rejoice with thoſe that did 
s rejoice, and to weep with thoſe that wept. In 

every common cauſe either of mirth or mourning we 
feel ourſelves indebted to the invention; but, 
ſurely, there is no cauſe, in which we are ſo uni- 
verſally intereſted as that, which leaſt of all arreſts the 
general attention and regard. On my ears theſe 
ſounds never fall ſo ſweetly, as when they awaken 
in me the remembrance that I live in a Chriſtian 
Country, and invite me tho' buried in an obſcure 
village far removed from the center of wealth and 
the ſeats of learning, — not to a ſchool of obtruſe 
Philoſophy, to which the vulgar have no acceſs, 
and from which, if they had, they could receive no 
benefit, — but to a Chriſtian Church, to hear the ſub. 
limeſt doctrines of Religion and morality rendered 
intelligible to all; to a ſervice, on .which all, even 
the pooreſt peaſants, are equally enjoined to attend, 
and to profit by which no other qualification is requi- 
ſite than a deſire of information. 


2 
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| Be not, however, alarmed, good Mr. Speſtator : | 


I am not going to preach, or to compel you to do it: 


though I have thus brought you, by force, to 
Church, and at the very time, when, from the pre- 
fixed motto, you might fear ſome: ſuch intention. 
All. I wiſh is to put you in mind, that your illuſtri- 
ous predeceſſor was a profeſſed and regular Church 
goer, and that therefore I hope (even tho' you were 
a convert to Mr. Wakefield's new and hitherto. uns 
heard of doctrine of the abſurdity and inexpediency, 
of Public Worſhip) you will follow. his example and 
ſometimes attend Church, if not from other motives, 
at leaſt in your Spectatorial capacity. The very 
ſuſpicion of your being there would, Iam perſuaded, 
have the happieſt influence on ſome of our congre- 
gation and that of other pariſhes within the circuit 
of your viſitations; who, tho' unreſtrained by reve. 
rence to the place, in which they are aſſembled; or 
reſpect to the Miniſter, who officiates, would be 
terribly afraid of indulging in any improper levities, 
which the Country Spectator might notice, and 
condemn in his next Number. I hope too you will 
pay ſtrict attention to the chiming of the bells, and 
take care always to be there in time ; that you may 
obſerve thoſe, who make a practice of coming in /ate, 
to the great diſturbance of the congregation, as 
well as thoſe, who do not come at all. | 


With reſpect to theſe laſt mentioned perſons in- 
deed, Old Spec had one great advantage over you. 


/ 
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| kindly furniſhed every Salurday à ſerious diſcourſe 


us. Nor will you, I hope, think your Paper for 


— 


For the benefit of ſuch, as could not VETS 4 
attend him to Church, or did not care to do it, he 


for their peruſal at home; which had every excel. 
lence of a ſermon, except that it had a Greek or Latin 
text from ſome profane Author; this, I imagine, 
was intended as a bait to a particular claſs of Read. 

ers, who would eſteem a preference of Homer or | 
Horace to St. Maiihew or St. Paul, an additional re. 


commendation. However, as your plan will not 


permit you to follow his example in this particular, 
and we Country folk muſt conſequently be deprived 
of a regular, ſober, Saturday's Eſſay, I preſume you 
will agree with me, that there is the greater reaſon 
why we ſhould conſtantly avail ourſelves of the Sus · 
day's lefure, which is till fortunately preſerved to 


once miſapplied, in ringing a peal in the ears of 
thoſe, who ſeldom attending Church are out of 


the reach of the Preacher's admonitions, and who, 


tho they are deaf to the call of their Pariſh-bells, 


may perhaps be induced to liſten to the 1 


flowing harmony of Cowper's verſe. 


I remain, Sir, 
MESS WES — Your humble Serv*. 
20 ri 1792. | Lemard Lovechurch. 


P. S. Tho', Sir, I have in my "TIM very freely 


animadverted on the ſtupidity of thoſe, who ſeem 


to have no ear for & the muſic of the village-bells”, 
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yet even of thoſe, who duly liſten to them and obey 
their ſummons, I have obſerved ſome, whom-:I 
think ſcarcely leſs reprehenſible for their conduct in 


the place of worſhip, which I myſelf attend. I 


will not dwell upon a multitude of improprieties, 
which have been repeatedly cenſured already, and 
that too with ſo little ſucceſs, as to afford no encou- 
ragement to future ſatiriſts. Of this kind are og- 
ling, tittering and whiſpering during the ſervice; - 
making tea- parties as ſoon as the ſervice is con- 


cluded ; and ſleeping a ſort of dog-fleep during te 


Sermon, which, as the ſleeper is never left in the 


Church after the other part of the congregation, 


plainly proves, that he is eſo much in want of f as 
of attention. All theſe however are indecencies, with 
the bare mention of which I ſhall be farisfied : but 


there is one ſpecies of folly, which, I believe, is 


more novel than any of the former, and therefore, 
you may expoſe it, not without hopes of effecting 
a reformation. * Till of late, the Squire of the vil- 
lage, in which I reſide, always opened the door of 
his pew without the leaſt aſſiſtance from any of his 
domeſtics ; but ever ſince his laſt viſit to London he 
has made it a practice to parade up the aile preceded 
by a fine gilt footman, who holds open the pew- 

door, while his maſter walks in, and having made a 
bow and ſhut it to again, retires to another part of 
the Church to open a door for himſelf. I do not at all 
diſlike to ſee the Mayor of a Country Town preceded 
by his lictors, or RL: by any of the 1n/ignia of his 
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of the importance of their magiſtrates ; yet I cannot 
think that our Squire or any other Gentleman 
would loſe a tittle of his conſequence by opening 
the door of his pew, any more than he does by 
opening that of his dining- room or bed- chamber: 
and even though he ſhould be thought to give up 
ſome part of his dignity in a place, in which men are 
naturally more equal than they are in their ſecular 
ſituations, the worſt that could be ſaid of him would 
be, that he feels ſome degree of bumility in Churcb. 
But I will not tertify you a ſecond time with the 

proſpect of a Sermon, ani therefore ſnall conclude 
my Poſtſcri pt with requebing; you to admoniſn your 


ture has ea a to edge ati and ore 
eſpecially thoſe, who by any artifice evade the duty 
on Servants, not to think ofgemploying their foot. 
men to open their pew-doors, as it is the moſt 
effectual method of informing the "whole, Foal 
that they do not wait on themſelves. . 
* * n as before. irn 
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Worſhip's Office: ſuch diſtinctions ſeem uſeful i in 
impreſſing the minds of the populace with juſt ideas 
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Wispon's words and wily Art | 

+ Have'oft the multitude beguil'd: — 

Whilſt neglefied, in the HZ Ar 
Lives the train of Virtues mild, 
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V HEN —_— formed Man, and 
ei bim with the powers and faculties, which 


exalt him above the reſt of the Creation, ſnie aſſign- 


ed to them different abodes in the human frame. 
The Head was ordained to be the ſeat of 1E Ipxas 


and the region of INTELLECT ; whilſt the train of | 
Virtues was commanded to reſide in the Heart. 8 
At the ſame time, it was the will of THE CRZA TOR, 
that a friendly intercourſe ſhould ſubſiſt det 


the inhabitants of both theſe manſions: their ſepa- 
ration was not intended to be productive of animo- 
ſity or indifference, but was deſigned to enable each 
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party to proſecute i Its purpoſes without Ct 


or confuſion from the other. Mankind, however, 
ſoon obſerved this different allotment of dwellings , 
and as popular language is rarely accurate, the ref. 
dence was ſoon uſed to expreſs the inbabilants : 
_ Tas Hab was made to ſignify intellectual excel. 


lence, and moral eee were en by THE 


HEART. 


During a conſiderable period ux Han and Th 
 Heaxr fulfilled the deſign of their Author by exer- 
ciſing their reſpective functions apart, and by com. 
municating their counſels each to the other, as often 
as their common intereſts required conſultation. 
It was the allowed prerogative of Ths HZART to 
ſuggeſt the motives of action; to decide all quel. 
tions reſpecting moral rectitude ; and to aſſert the 


dignity of Virtue againſt the plauſible inſinuationg : 


of Vice. Taz Heap employed its wiſdom in ſelect- 
ing the moſt proper means of carrying into execu- 
tion the purpoſes of THe HART; it conſidered 
| how the influence of example might contribute moſt 
largely to the increaſe of goodneſs ; and it endea- 
youred to embelliſh with the graces of rhetoric the 


plain and ſimple dictates of Truth. Concerning 


the conſequences of actions, they generally found 


it neceſſary to impart their counſels each to the | 


other. Tue HEART, tho? it ever intended well, 
was ſometimes led into error by intemperate 
warmth; and u Heap by its frigid deliberation 


- Mr — 222 DI mos a. 
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| degraded by pathos ; and diſcourſes on human na- 


by the feelings of benevolence. Polity was indebt. 
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- would oſten betray the intereſts of Tu Hzanr 4 


it was, therefore, agreed, that the zeal of the one 


| ſhould be checked by the knowledge of the other, 
that by a union of ardour and caution. they! might 
attain the object of their common ſearch. Their 
mutual deference and concord led them to excel-. 


nius, they produced the ſallies of wit combined 


with moral ſentiment; ſublimity, which was not 


ed to them for laws at once merciful and juſt, and 
for forms of government, in which the proſperity- 
of the ſtate reſulted from the freedom and happineſs 
of individuals. In ſocial life, they taught, that 


domeſtic endearments were compatible with the 


ſtudies ofthe ſage, and they viewedeven the fports of 
infants, at once with the ſmile of paremal en 


with the acuteneſs of zun OO” 


Thus happy was the afpe&t of Fs a 
as The Hab and TAS HrarT- maintained their 
primeval harmony: but the time was now rapidly 


approaching, which was to terminate their amity | 


and intercourſe. As Society advanced towards 


refinement, the ſyſtem of human action loſt its ori- . 
ginal ſimplicity and was rendered intricate by 4 


thouſand complications. New evils were to be 


avoided, new cares aroſe in the breaſt, and Har- ; 


M 2 


i 


diſguiſed himſelf in her modeſt garb and gained a 
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riness appeared in forms hitherto unknown. It 
of Tus Heap and rug Heart, tho*. certain, were 
gradual ; it was ſurmiſed, that the gates of PlxasUnz 
might be approached by a ſhorter path, than that 
which mankind were yet taught to. purſue; and it 
had been proved in a few inftances by experiment, 
that adventurers, who refuſed to model their wil. 
dom by the rules of virtue, might leave behind 
ſtill in friendſhip. Theſe conjectures and experi. 
ments had been made by Cunninc, the Pander to 
AmziTIOn; who eagerly liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 
of his favorite, and determined from that time to 
follow his advice. Tus Heap had ever been aſſiſted 
in its counſels by a maid called Pxupencs : Cun- 
NING well aware of her influence, knew that he 
could not by any method ſo effectually bias the 
judgment of Taz Hrao, as by aſſuming the air and 
mien of ita beloved counſellor : he, therefore, 


ready admittance. He began by expoſing the 
caution and frigidity of Tus Hear in the pro- 
ſecution of worldly advantages, yet ridiculed its 
warmth and impetuoſity in thoſe purſuits, in 
which ſelf-intereſt bore no apparent part. He 
flattered the acuteneſs and enterprize of Ti: 
Heav, and aflured it, that if its meaſures were not 
retarded by the ſcrupulous delay of its colleague, 
it might rapidly aſcend to the ſummit of Pazris- 
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utur; and he concluded his harangue with a daz- 
zling diſplay of the joys of Gzanpeur contraſted 
with the miſery and meanneſs of OzscunrTy. The 
eloquence of CoxxinG operated on Tas HAD with 
the deſited effect: from that period it looked with 
jealouſy and indignation on THz HART, and ſel- 

dom lent an attentive ear to its admonitions or re. 
_ proofs : till at length the two Powers were ſeen to 
at independently of each other, and it became 
ſufficiently evident, that while ſome men ſtill pro- 


feſſed to appeal to THz Hxanr, others were e 
ag by THE Ts 


Iris e thoſe, adit wa once hun in 
the cloſeſt intimacy, ever to forget their alienation : 
they endeavour to juſtify their conduct, till expla- 
nation ends in mutual reproaches. It was thus with 
the two monitors, who had lately diredted the 

actions of men. Tus Heap cenſured TuR Hza r 
for its ignorance of the world, and its utter want of 
all knowledge, which tends to advancement. Taz 
Heazr retorted on Tre Heap the charge of artifice 
and treachery, and the want of that wiſdom which 
aſpires to honours more permanent than thoſe, which 
the world can confer :: Tas Heap reproved Tye 
Heart for its fanciful ideas and romantic notions: 
Taz HzarT condemned TuS Heap for its obduracy 
and unfecling ſpirit : Tus Heap employed ſarcaſms 
againſt THe HART, which THE Heazr 5h £ 
only by a look of * 
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Such interviews were hot Uns ne came 6 
ciliation. Each party ſtill maintained its own opi- 
nions ; and their ſubſequent behaviour was ſuch. as 
might have been ſuppoſed from their reſpective 

characters. Tits Heap was proud, ſelfiſh and im- 
petious 1 THE. Heart. was gentle, humane, and 

modeſt. To the ſons and daughters of ArrLiction, ill : 

Twus Hzap was diffuſe on the ſubject of national 

charity and the ample proviſion, which had been 
made for the Poor; or if it granted the required 
relief, it exerted the inſolenee of ſuperiority and diſ. 
| played the oſtentation of wealth. On theſe occaſions 
B Taz Heart ſaid little: it ſpoke only with a tear, 
5 and led its ſuppliants to the ſhades of privacy. Tur 

| Heap was uniformly the panegyriſt of JusTIcs : 
Tur Heart was generally an advocate for Mzxcy, 
The unhappy conſequences of their difſention were 
diſcernible alſo in their literary purſuits : the world 
was no longer to be inſtructed by leſſons of virtue 
decorated with the ornaments of wit: whilſt THz 
 Hrzap was employed on ſatire, ThE HEART was 
uttering the plaints of woe; it poured forth its 
tenderneſs in ſonnets and elegies, while Tus Hzap 
vented its ſpleen in epigrams and lampoons. Tat 
Hrakr would uſe artleſs language in defence of 
Religion: THE Heap would employ the moſt 
refined ſophiſtry in the cauſe of Infidelity. It 
was ever zealous of popular applauſe : Tur Hrarrt 
| ſought only the reward of conſcious i integrity. The 
= - former, therefore, was conſtantly * to 
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excite a laugh: and its ſtruggles for approbation 
were generally ſo ſucceſsful, as to ſecure to it the 
8 of all, who were preſent; yet it ſometimes 
happened, that the company were diſguſted wih 
the affected brilliancy of THz Hean, when a plain 
remark from rnE HEART engaged them 1 ina Ken, 


and ioteneſting. an 


Small, 1 was poke: 3 of thoſe, _ 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Tus Hraur; and even, of 
theſe, ſame were not forward to avow their parti-. 


ality. All advantages ſeemed to have conſpired to 


raiſe THE Heap in the general eſteem : it delighted 
by its vivacity, it flattered by its candeſcenſion,, 
and its policy. acquired it a reputation for wiſdam ;, 
and tho* it ſometimes created itſelf enemies by 
throwing aut indiſcriminate invective, yet even its 
enemies were compelled to admire the raillery, of 
which they had confeſſedly felt the ſting, and to 
extol the force of e by which ee had 
publicly been defeated. | 


At length THE Heart grew 3 10 dejefted, 


and gradually ſunk under the preſſure of melancho. 


ly. It repined not, that THe Hzap was careſſed, 
applauded and preferred, whilſt itſelf was neglected, 
ridiculed and degraded ; it had never ſacrificed at 
the altar of AMBITION, and therefore did not expect 
that Deity to be propitious tu its cauſe: but Hu 
vir taught it to miſtruſt the fincerity of its 
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principles; and it was whiſpered by Drseark, " 
Virtue was perhaps only an ideal good, a ſounding 
name, or a fleeting ſhadow. Diſturbed with' theſe 
apprehenſions Tur Heart implored Jupiter to rati. 
fy its early hopes, or at once to pronounce them 
vain : when Jove thundered on the right and thus 
anſwered its prayer : Mortal, whoever thou art, 
that thus ſendeſt up thy ſighs to the throne of 
Omni potence, faint not beneath the burthen of thy 
* forrows, but by endurance conquer. Drive from 
« thee the hateful Demon, who would leſſen in thy 
« eſteem the importance of virtue. Know that 
Life is a mirror, in which the objects of Eternity 
* are feen by the vulgar eye, inverted and dimi- 
„ nifhed. Man purſues evil under the ſemblance 
 « of good, and flees from good under the appear- 
* ance of evil: yet neither good nor evil affumes on 
« earth its real magnitude. The pains, which mor- 
a tals ſuffer, are light and trivial, and their joys 
brief and unſatisfactory, compared with thoſe of 
the ages of Futurity. Still dare then to deſpiſe the 
a glittering trifles, the proffered reward of thy de- 
« parture from Truth. Soon ſhall Grandeur moul- 
« der into decay, Pride be humbled in the duſt, and 
« Wiſdom be convicted of folly. Wait, therefore, 
« with patience and meekneſs the approach of that 
hour, in which the ſtrong arm of Death ſhall 
break the wand of Illufion, and vindicate the 
* gens of * Virtue.” 1 
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Beſt is that wiſdom, which from Heav'n deſcends. 
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* Ti accuſtomed day of the publica- 
tion of this. Paper having fallen on the feſtival of 
CarrSTMAs, I will endeavour to amuſe my Readers 
with an enigma ſuited to the occaſion. And I can- 
not bur recommend it to all Maſters and Miſtreſſes 
of families to uſe i it as a trial of the i ingenuity of the 
young ladies and gentlemen under their care, and to 
preſent thoſe, who are foremoſt in diſcovering the 
anſwer, with a ſet of Tur CounTay SexcTaToRs. 


— 
* 
« — ' 


Iam by birth a Few. The æra of my nativity | 
cannot be accurately aſcertained, as I was not ag 49s 
N | | 


£ * ”% 
4. 
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duced at once, but by continual "accreti6ris of mat: 
ter, till at length I aflumed my preſent form and 
magnitude. It may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
I number above three thouſand years ; fince the firſt 
appearance of any part of me on earth. I was ſent 
into the world to be the guide and monitor of the 
natjon, amongſt whom T had my origin; but fo 
little were my. precepts: regarded, that THE Bern, | 
from whoſe Spirit I am an emanation, incenſed at 
the perverſe rere of my countrymen, condemn- 
ed them to a captivity of ſeventy years under a fo. 
reign potentate. During their refidence in his ter- 
ritory, they inſenſibly loſt the uſe of the Hebrew 
tongue, and learnt the Chaldee, the language of 
their conquerors. At the expiration, therefore, of 
the term of their captivity, when they had reſolved 
in future to be more obedient to my commands, 
they were unable to diſcover the duties, which I 
enjoined : accordingly, Interpreters v were employed; 
a race of men, from whom 1 have ſuffered greater 
Vrongs, than from any other. There, inſtead of de. 
livering to the people the plain precepts, which I 
had laid down to them, buried my meaning in vo- 
luminous comments, which few had leiſure to con- 
ſult or talents to underſtand, or elſe ſuperſeded, my 
written laws by oral TIO, which ſoon loſt all | 


reſemblance of its original. 
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In the Gb of a few centuries 7 the cele⸗ 
brated ä I was for the convenience of a 
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Matedenian baplony, who ſettled. at dicxardria, taught 
the Greek language. I had ever been conſulted by 
Philoſophers and ſages, as an oracle of wiſdom, 
The ancients are ſuppoſed to have derived from me 
much of their mythology and ſome have imagined; 
that the Platozic and Arifotelian ſyſtems are indebted 
for a great part of their excellence tu my,communi+ 
| cations... But after I was tendered more generally 
intelligible, my words were quoted by the leamed 
of every nation: and a Greek Critic, in particular, 
who lived ſeveral centuries aſter the epocha; of my 
being taught a new tongue, comments the ſimple 
ſublimity of my language in the moſt nnn 
of ee | | | 


Barry - es 235X192 io ot 


- Hitherta, A Lad ak. in a more og. 
fined ſphere, ithan that, in which at my hirth I was 
deſtined one day to move. The time was now at 
hand, in which Ius to aſſume augmented impor- 
tance, and to rule mankind with extended ſway. , 
The event, that oocaſioned this increaſe, of my dis- 
nity, was my union with a CAviſlian, who had from 
the earlieſt periods been fated to be my conſort; an 
event, which may he ſaid to have been accompliſh- f 
ed exactly one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety» 
two years from the preſent day. Among my other 
endowments I had been gifted with that-of prophe- 
Cy; and I had predicted concerning my future com- = 
panion, that ſhe would be amiable, benevolent; of 
a forgiving temper, and renowned for her wiſdom; 

1 


pravity. 
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that ſhe would unfold to mankind truths, of which 
they were as yet in utter ignorance, and that ſhe 
would teach them the practice of ſuch virtues, as 
would exalt human nature to the excellence of Taz 
DivinrTy. Theſe predictions were fully verified; 
and yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem, the world received 
her with coolneſs or averſion; the rich and the great 
were diſguſted with the humility of her appearance; . 


' whilſt many could nat endure to liſten patiently to a 


monitor, who told them freely of their vices and fol- 


lies, and who preſented to them a lively picture of 


the woes and en, which r 


% #. 4070 


By degrees, however, me 8 the reſpect due 


| to her virtues ; and I now came to be conſidered as 


the great director of the human conduct. My in- 
fluence was gradually extended over a large part of 
the earth; and all, who regarded their preſent. or 
future happineſs, willingly obeyed my dictates. 
But eminence of fituation naturally leads to calumny 
and abuſe. As my fame increaſed and men became 


converts to the doctrines, which I inculcated, I was 


made the ſubject of diſſenſions and animoſities 
among thoſe, who pretending to be aduated by a 
zeal for my honour, were the ſlaves of ambition, 5 
hypocriſy and pride. My words, 'tho* I almoſt al- 
ways addreſſed myſelf to people of common intel... 


lects, were generally miſconſtrued. Philoſo- 
phers 1 would diſtort my meaning to the ſuppor of 
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their theories; logicians perplexed me by their ſub- 
tilties and refinements ; and myſtics perpetually en . 
deavoured to cloud me with the obſcurity of their 
own viſionary ideas: J was again harraſſed by a hoſt 
of commentators, who exerted all their ingenuity to 


involve me in darkneſa, and by a crowd of Critics, 
who under the maſk of impartiality. n me 
to be ſubſervient to their * 4 110 


„ Brahinaimns, Thad s che Ken 90 tn 


rious tongues; and I was accuſed of uttering different 


ſentiments, according to the different languages, 


which I uſed. This miſrepreſentation aroſe from 
the careleſneſs,. ignorance, or wilful fraud of my In- 
terpxeters ; who would often ſuppreſs. my meaning, 


hen it was adverſe to the principles of the ſect, to 


which they themſelves belonged, and would put into 
my mouth abſurd declarations, by which they de- 
fended their own religious tenets. Amidſt theſe 


diſputes, Councils. and Cunvocations interpoſed their 
authority; yet even theſe were ſometimes blinded 


by prejudice, and, in ſome inſtances, were actuated 


by motives of fear or advantage. The Church, 


however, aſſured mankind that it alone was capable 
of explaining my precepts; and as it uſed more ter- 
rible inſtruments of conviction than ſimple argument 
and plain reaſoning, all were willing to concede to 


the Church the ſole right of expounding the leſ- 
ſons, which I taught and enforced. A long period 


of darkneſs enſued; and. it was evident from the 


s 
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| praftices of thoſe} hw profeſſed to be eden 
and to underſtand my dactrines, that they regarded 
only their oun aggra We f- would: — 
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- Tho time of my e 8 be af. 
ei; ' Suffice it to obſerve, that there are few 


countries, in which I Rave ſuffered greater hard- 


ſhips, or in which I have experienced a greater va- 
riety of fortune. About two centüries and a half 


from the preſent Era, the world began to emerge . 


from the gloom of ſuperſtition, and an important 
reformation vas effected in che opinions of mankind. 
At this period I had never been taught the 'Engiyh 
tongue, and conſequently I'was little underſtobd by 


e body of the people. It was propoſed; therefore, 


by ſome friends to the increaſe of moral and religi- 


ous knowledge, that T ſhould be rendered intelligible 


to the multitude, in order that they might be able to 

judge for themſelves and be benefited by my admo.- 
nitions ; but it was argued on the ether hand by thoſe, 
whoſe intereſt it was to keep the people in darkneſs 
and ignorance, that I was a dangerous - inmate'to 
J the unlearned and ſimple, and that it would tend 
much to the happineſs of mankind, if T'were til 


to addreſs them in a Tanguage, hams OE not 
boat PL, 2 g 
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probably; have prevailed, had not à few good mien 


ps as [ -. 
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boldly pleaded my caufe and pr 


that I ſhould de taught the Engizh: he 8 pon 


however, I had many difficulties to contend with. 
One * of my enemies, unable to prevent the deerec, 


propoſed, that 1 ſhould continue to ſpeak certain 2 


nificant words in Latin; and tho' his propoſal- was 
rejected, my advocates could not obtain me permiſ- 


fion to converſe” freely with the Poor, to whom 1 
was alw-ays particularly attached; but T was ill 


ſuffered to be the aſſociate of the rich and great alone, 
or of that body of men, who, in ſpite of their zealous 


profeſſions, were moſt hoſtile to my welfare. I was, 
therefore, chained down in Churches, leſt I ſhould 


influence the opinions of the people ; or if I was 


yr into private houſes, it was ſtipulated, that g 
ould be conſulted vith the ürmoſt cation a and 
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ing allowed to converſe with all, who ſolicited my 


acquaintance;” than 1 had to combat a numerous 
claſs of men, who began to call in queſtion the 


remarkable for an affectation of ſingularity, for ex- 


alted ideas of their own wiſdom, or for the rancour 


and malignity of their hearts. They, therefore, aſ- 
ſailed me with the ſhafts of ridicule, and exerted all 
their intereſt and talents to bring me. into contempt: 58 
but the miſchief, which they meditated, always re- 


— 
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; coiled on themſelves, and their names are ether for 
| om, W 


Thus 1 biet hey ene che e 
moment. And can it be imagined, that aſter vic- 


tories ſo often repeated and ſo many trials of my vir- 


tue, I ſhould fail to attract general regard? Yes! 


I am frequently doomed to neglect. Tho? I am in- 


av 


troduced into all families, Iam employed chiefly in 


keeping a regiſter of births and baptiſms, or in 


teaching children the rudiments of language : ſome- 


times indeed, I am conſulted in the hour of fickneſs; 
; but 1 am generally COST apy 


Whoever i is a well-wiſher whe W w5 man- 


kind, will gladly ſeize an opportunity of pleading my 


and he will remind the vain, the proud and the 


.. Conceited, that a certain ſublime Genius engaged 


me as the companion of his . 5 
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Notes to the refetenos will be given inthe next M. 1 


Tbe pamphlet addreſſed to the count, srzeraros came 
to hand whilſt this N“. vas in the _ 


In an age, in which my merits are acknowledged, 


cauſe. He will tell the lovers of tfuth, that I was | 
never convicted of-a falſhood; he | will aſſure the 
 forrowfuland afflicted, that I vill give them reſt ; 
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Whate'er in London is the faſhion 

Muſt be the ſame throughout the nation, 


e RAMBLER has TIE ob. 
Kell that original characters are to be fourid 


chiefly in the 5 4 77 Without preſuming to diſ- 
pute the authority of a philoſopher, wks explored 


the receſſes of the human heart, I cannot help doubt- 
ing whether his remark is applicable to the ſtate of 
rural manners at the preſent day. Tho” our fathers | 

were plain old gentlemen, who thought and acled 
like men, who had never been in Town in the courſe 
of their tives, we ſeem to be far better initiated in 


the ways of the world, and to be laudably A 


it N l che veſtiges of 2 5 
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' Bxroxs I took upon myſelf the charge of Insezc. 
TOR-GENERAL of the Coritanians, I have often been 
entertained with obſerving the effects, which Lon- 
don manners produce in the Country. The pro. 
penſity to imitation is, perhaps, no where more 
viſible. I recollect to have ſeen the ladies of a whole 
town dreſſed in gowns of exactly the ſame pattern, 
ſo that they ſeemed to belong to ſome female Corps, 
of which that was the uniform ; but upon enquiry I 
found that Mrs. had- juſt returned from 
London, and pronounced : ſuch gowns to be all the - 
faſvion. 


I Have alſo known a Country Tradeſman, who 
had a row of elms before his houſe and a ſpaci- 
ous garden behind i It, all as countr! ified as poſſible, to 
retire weekly from the buſtle of buſineſs and the 
ſmoke of a ſmall town to a ſnug box in a neigh- 
bouring village; there to enjoy the beauties of 
the Country, wholeſome air, and a Sunday of plea- 
ſure, like any Cit of Cunbill. 


Ir we liſten to the phraſeology in our Coun- 
try Towns, it is either the broad Doric of the 
County, in which we live, or elſe a ſort of baſtard 
Cockney engrafted on our natural dialed. Miſs 
——, who till the age of forty-three bad never ſcen 
Ze and ſpoke the beſt Zortzſbire in all England, 
is juſt returned from a two years“ reſidence i in the 
City. Her voice has * more ſoft, her air more 
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| gentle, her addreſs more finical, and her grammar 
l more corrupt. During her abſence, her head-quar- 
| ters were fixed in the Ward of Baſiſsaw; and ſhe 
; now looks with ſovereign contempt. on all her old 
acquaintance who have not enjoyed the: ſame 
: * with herſelf. | FED 


O trees ring with boys whiſtling the laſt new 
une, which ſome of their, companions; have lately 
imported from the ſhilling gallery in Covent Garden: 
. —and our well-bred young gentlemen are continu- 
ally rapping out That's your ſort,” an elegant 
modern phraſe, which was brought down in the in- 
| fide of the Gs TS: the mo: was, een out. 
| Mop r bigs C4 7b 10 3th 31 ml 
ow A 
| Aang mel wid Hin of ae in all — 
Country Towns, with which Iam acquainted, it has 
given me real and deep concern, that the intelli- 
gence from London reſpecting che reigning modes 
and the taſte of the Ton 48 ſo lamentably flow in its 
progreſs towards the North. For what can be more 
diſtreſſing, than to ſee. crowds waiting with anxiety 
for the laſt new faſhion, which the metropolis has 
adopted, condemned to the impatience of delay, and 
obliged to amuſe themſelves a while longer, with 
ſome trifle, which is grown quite out of vogue? 
Politics, indeed, are tranſmitted to us with tolera- 
ble diſpatch ; but as to every thing of real import- 
ance, we are © deplorably 1 in the dark. Miligen g 
O2 | | 
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in the article of dreſs : and tho' the number of thoſe, 


has been taught the alphabet: ſuch" was, among 
others, the Apology of George Ann Bellamy, during 
the mania for which, all other Apologies; Letters, 
Anecdotes and Memoirs ſept as ſoundly on their 
ſhelves, a as George Ann docs at this moment. - Yet all 
theſe faſhionable volumes have had the honour to 
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to town every Spring, and on their return make a 


report of caps, bonnets, ribbands, &c. &c. &c. ; | 
yet this ſurely is of little uſe during the remainder 
of the year, ſinee all the world knows, that faſhions 
in dreſs ſeldom laſt above a month, before they be- 
come old-faſhioned. This ſpecies of intelligence, 
therefore, is of no more ſervice to Country ladies, 


than that which is uſually given in the frontiſpiece 
to their pocket- books; where they may have an op- 


portunity of ſtudying * the moſt faſhionable head. 
* drefſes of the year men _ NE? W 
of Ninery-three. | 


In Hiterature the ame wenn 1 fole/ as 


who are addicted to reading is not very great, yet 
they i are a claſs, in whoſe welfare I feel myſelf parti- 


cularly intereſted. It is notorious that there is a 


faſhion in books, as in every thing elſe: ſome puh- 
lications come out every year, which are for a ſhort 


time thumbed and dogs-eared by every perſon, ho 


have been peruſed by every body in London, before 


we Country Students have heard of their excellence. 
Books ſeldom reach us, till the Reviewers have 


A wow mW. 
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dave granted them a permit, which is rarely; dong 
till after a conſiderable delay; and as that learned 


body is not very favorable ta rant and nonſenſe, the 


permit is frequently refuſed, and thus we never hear 


of above a tenth part of the ramances and hiſtories, 


the offspring of tho preſſes of London, and even 
theſe arrive 10 late in the Country, that ny n 
world n e en en | 


lr ie Aena thorofare, that, in many v reſpects 
the Beau Monde of the North is not fo forward in ime 
provement, ag that of the Metropolis. This incon- 
yenlence, indeed, might poſſibly never be felt, if we 
were not continually. ſurpriſed by viſitors from 
Lows, who regard us as antigueg. It is not, in itſelf, 
of any importance, that we are behind them in 
faſhions, if naither we nor they knew of our hack 
wardneſs, any mere than it is to he lamented, that 
by the time we have heard of à battle in the Ead. 
Indies, twenty other actions may have taken place. 
But if it were peſſible, that a viſitor from the H; 
could bring us in four days the News, for which we 
had: waited four months, we ſhould certainly become 
ridiculous for being ſo much later in eur intelligence 
than the reſt of mankind. This is exactly the cafe 
with us in the Country, We dreſs, as if we wore the 
caſt clothes of the great pegple in Langer z and we 
pay viſits, perhaps, 2 full heur later or earlier than 


we ought, not from our obſtinacy or unwillingneſs 


ta be genteel, (for it muſt be allowed, that we are 


ſion, but ſuch a man as would be qualified to act as 
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very tractable and obedient to our betters) but merely 
from our ignorance, and the want- of ar in- 
men nn in due time. i KL 1 


To relay theſe FOO and e to 1 
the modes of high life into the Country with greater 
facility and diſpatch, I have lately meditated various 

plans, and tortured my brain with projects. The 
moſt eligible method I have yet thought of is this = | 
I would have, in every market-town, an « OyrIcR or 
GrxERAL INTELLIGENCE INSTITUTED FOR THE PUR< 
| POSE OF PROMOTING - FASHION IN THE TO -Wẽ—W AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.” It ſhould be attended at leaſt 
once a week (if on the market. day, it would be the 
more convenient for the venders of butter, eggs, 
fowls, &c.) by a perſon under the title of ComyTroL- 
LER OF THE FASHIONS, one who would not by his 
awkwardneſs and ruſticity give the lie to his profeſ- 


Mafter of the Ceremonies at a Country Aſſembly. It 
ſhould be his buſineſs to receive by the very laſt 
preceding Poſt the neceſſary information from pro- 
per Agents in Town, who would engage to give their 
whole attention to the variations of be Mode. His 
ſalary ſhould ariſe from fees paid him by thofe, who 
ſhould conſult him occaſionally, and from the regu- 
lar ſubſcriptions of more faſhionable people. His. 
Agents might tranſmit their advices in 1 form as 
manner following : | | 


| Sir, 
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To THE — 'OF THE FASHIONS 
at n Her. 


Wii theſe laſt ſeven days Cane has denn ws 
dine, and hit has re- gained its ground. This i is the re · 
ſult of my obſervation at ſeven routs. 

171 1 am, Yrs. e 
_ AGENT for the VIsITING DEPARTMENT, 


re. THE (COMPTROLLER, &, | 


h Sir, 


= 


Politics have very lately taken a different turn. 1.00% 
is more than ever.the faſhion. Certain great men are com- 
ing over to the Aſſeciations. Nothing was ever more in 


vogue than the Kin, and he is likely to remain ſo ;—you 


may ONE reconynend him in the Country. 


I am, Yrs. —— —— 
SUPERINTENDANT of PoLITICS, 


1 To Tax CourrroLiER, &c. 
" OF 


Religion is at preſent at a very low ebb : I believe it is 
going out of faſhion. Laſt Sunday, I popped my head into 
eleven Churches, moſt of them very empty. Alt the Par- 
ſons within the Bills of Mortality complain r of giv- 
ing Wall-le&ures. | 

| J am, Sir, Nn 
MoraL Acur, 


'T o THE ComerROLLER, &c. 
Sir, 


Scarcely any books are read bere but Political Pamphlets. 
The faſhionable Bookſellers are Stockdale, Jordan, Debrett, 
and Ridgway. ee eee, 
Labble in Revolution and Reformation. on 

bu. 162 1 am, Sir, . — 0 
PROFESSOR of eee 
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"To ths Corernotion, K. 


Sir, 


The Gentlemen within theſe few days have worn their Coat- 


lappelles ſomewhat broader; ſo that they now button them 


behind. Shoe-ſtrings are reviving on account of ſome mur- 
murings among the Buckle-makers at Sheffield and Birming- 
ham.—The dreſs of the Ladies has not varied much within 
this fortnight. I was this motning at Le Brun's, Tanier's, 
and Dixon's, but ſaw nothing new. I have obſerved about 
half a dozen Helmet Bonnets, but they are thought very hide- 
ous, and you muſt not venture to ſpeak of them in the 


Country. Turban and Bref-Eater Caps are all the thing: it | 


is about five to four in favor of the Beg Baur. | 
COD As 1 am, Sit, x 
Yrs. EO pg 


| CoMMssoner of Dzrss. | 


R, 
| Notes ede ferences is tho En N. 3 
ges che Hiſtory of the Septuagint i in PatopAUx: Conner, 
vol. II. P. 44· 


* By, Canin zx. See Buzxer' s Hisr. Reronuarion, 
Vol. I. p. $15- and Hunz's HIST. Excianp, Vol. IV. . p 


224. 
Merchants and gentlemen alone bad permiſſion to read rur 
BIBLE, and even they were allowed to read it only on this con- 


dition, that they did it quietly and in good ders See oye 
\'EncLand. Vol. IV. p. 225. 


„A well-known artecdote of onr grest lyrie poet, an | 


Immediately on his return from & tour in France, his vas viſited by 
Jonneon, who ifiquired what book be had in his pochet. 1 
* have but one, ſaid Corus, producing'a'New Teſtament, 
but that is the beſte” See Jotinzon's Life of Col Lins. 
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; Making MORNING CALLS, | 

. | . | e Ire | ; 3 

. © To In CounTay SPECTATOR, / 

. Sir, 

s As thinking is a painful ſenfation, | 


5 and indolence a very delightful one, many wiſe 
expedients have been diſcovered, which effectu- 
4 ally exclude from the mind every ſerious idea. All 
your predeceſſors, who have treated on the manners 
of the Metropolis, have celebrated the efficacy of 
Cards in accompliſning this defirable end; and, there. 
fore, tho? their utility in the Country is noleſs conſpi- 
cuous than in Town, I will not trouble you with 
remarks on a ſubject, which has been ſo often and 
ſo ably diſcuſſed. But as Cards, neither in Town nor 
9 | 
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Country, are capable of affording employment ſor 
the whole four and twenty hours, it has been found 
convenient to diverſify the day by devoting the few 
that remain, to ſome other occupation. I have ob- 
ſerved the different ways of ſpending the morning 
in the Capital and in the Provincesy in both of 
them, indeed, the time between breakfaſt and dinner 
is dedicated chiefly to the ceremony of paying viſits ; 
but in London, where faſhionable people have fo 
many friends, that they cannot ſpare time to /ce 
them, they drive from the door of one acquaintance - 
to that of another, leaving their names at each: 
whilſt in the Country, where the circle of Society is 
more contracted, people find leiſure to /ee their 
friends, and to converſe with them; and tho? ſolid 
reflection is no more ſuffered to intrude: here than 
into the mind of the Dutcheſs, who is driving at a 
Mail- Cvach rate along the pavement of Piccadilly, yet 
the morning call in a Country Town will furniſh the 
obſerver with ideas and afford him a leſſon of in- 
ſtruction, which cannot be derived from the mere 

rattling of Chariot-wheels, or repeated. rappings at 
nu door. | 


Being intended for the Bar, where I am deter. 
mine d to make a figure, I had ſuppoſed, before my 
arrival in the Country, that the beſt mode of j im- 
proving myſelf during the long vacation was to lock 
myſelf up in a chamber, and to harangue before the 
glaſs: but happening to be e preſent, when my ſiſter 


TS 


tht” cover äprt Tln: Fry 


received ed a morning call from ſortie of her female ac- 
quairitarice, T was immediately convinced that the 
beſt and readieſt why to attain eloquence and every 
other requiſite for the Bar, would be to attend my 
ſaid fiſter, as oſten as ſhe made, or received, morning 


Ane Awe. motiv At . ON #4 e- oft Ml : 
nM , : 
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it is s more Bee requiſite in va e to 
which 1 12 am deſtined. 1 1 Sir, don't you think, 

that he, , who i is alone win half a Tore women {1 
mean, who i is the only! Nan in the company) and who 
dan talk in their preſence freely : and | unabaſhed, muſt 
have acqui lred ſuch a portion of aſſurance, as would 

enable him to ſpcak without a bluſh, i in any, of of the 
Courts of We efiminſter-Hall? > 'F am willing to hope 
this is t the caſe: for before I came down, intq 


the Covntry * was perfealy collected, when dining 


. 


in commons Lei all the Benthers, and gave fanguine 
hopes of my future abilities by my acuteneſs of ob- 
ſervation and readineſs of reply; ; bur, .copfident as [ 
had been made by frequent applauſe, 1 no ſo9ner at. 


tempted to offer a trivial remark at one of my fiſter's | 


parties, than I found my tongue faultering, my mind 

agitated, and my whole frame tremulous. At ano- 

ther time, determined as I was to become a great 

Lawyer, I was no lefs embarraſſed, than T had been 
P 2 


- 
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at firſt ; andeven when 1 had been preſent at fourteen, 
of theſe morning parties, I was not able to ſay half as 
much as the moſt ſilent voman in che room; but 
at laſt I can congratulate myſelf on being able to beat 
my. part in the converſation; and my feelings aflure 

me, that he, who can ſpeak without awkwardneſs 


and timidity before half a dozen women, may plead 


with confidence before a Lord Chicf ins a yy h 
cial des 200 a crowded RO: "Io 


x 
4 1 


„ 


14 4 * 


\.f = 3” 2 


Pane for the Plaintiff, in 1 order to conyince the 
Jury of the great damage his Client has Luſtained, | 
muſt blacken the reputation of the Defendant by ge; 
: neral 15 1 57 whilſt the Counſel for the 1 97 


„ 34 


his poorer nei hoes and the Advocates fre 
fide muſt h infinuate, that the witneſſes of the 
adverſe party are not men of common veracity, and 
that no degree of credit whatever i is due to their tel. 
timony. Such proceedings formerly, appeared to 
me to be more cruel than I now think them: the 
female fex have ever been renowned, for their exqui- 
ite tenderneſs and the extreme ſenſibility of their 
feelings; ; and yet 1 obſerve, that at their morning 


ifs they never kerle to ſpeak with all poſſible 


-—v ... yume 


ls | Coe os Res Ate , ANA Roe... AMES 2. 
C ; 
* * 
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ſresdam, even of their particular friends. Miſe 
Doe aſſures Mrs. Roe, that Miſs Notes is an impru- 


dent, thoughtleſs, giddy girl, and that the has been 
told a great deal about her, which ſhe will not in 


compaſlign reveal, and ta which. the, ſhould have 

paid no regard, had ſhe not heard it from Miſh 
Stiles :—when Mrs. Roe, to xefute the charge, proves 
by an innuendo, that whatever: may have been the 


indiſcretions of Miſs Nokes, Miſs Hiiles above all 
people ought t to have been ſilent, and as ta her vexa - 


an ſhe was fa ny for that at ſchool. k _ 


Fx 


The third great ieee — 0 eee 


| excellence, i is a faculty of talking long on a barren topic; 


a qualification, which many ladies poſſeſs in an emi- 
nent degree, The colour. of a. ribband worn by a 


beauty at a Country ball is certainly not much mare 


important than an action for the recovery of forty 
ſhillings ; yet a lady of ordinary. powers. will ſpeak 
twice as long on the former, as the. moſt able Baxy 
riſter can hope to do on the latter. At a morning 
call, which I lately made, an. animated debate took 
place reſpecting the colour of Miſs Somebody's ſaſn 
at a late Aſſembly, in which it was warmly conteſt- 
ed on one hand that the faſh was blue, and on the 
other, that i it was purple. I was ſurpriſed to obſerve 
with what earneſtneſs and perſeverance each diſpu- 
tant ſupported her ſide of the queſtion; and after - 
all, when the diſpute had been continued with ve- 


hemence for at leaſt an bays. at the expiration of 


289277 


| 


1 rut covvrny aprcthrol; 


| which time the victory was doubtful, the conteſt 
was terminated by the departure of one of the * 
who had other calls to make ans u wet 2 
eit dad B ABI Tt bio! 
Te laſt ebe of inſtruckibn, which a ee 
ſional man may receive from frequent attendance on 
the ladies at their norning routs, is of fo important 
a nature, that it has been inſiſted u pon by all, ho 
have treated on the eloquence of the Bar * the 
remoteſt ages down to the preſent day. This i is no- 
thing leſs than general knowledge ; a quality, from 
which Exſtine derives ſo much of his celebrity, and 
which diſtinguiſhes that great Orator above all his 
cotemporaries. This quality, Sir, 1 affirm, is no 
where to'be ſo fully attained as in the company 0 
my ſiſter's aſſociates. They ſeem to be generally 
acquainted with all the occurrences of their Town 
and neighbourhood, and are no leſs ready to com- 
municate them. And the' the intelligence, which 
they impart, may not be immediately connected 
with /egal ſtudies, yet as it is not to be found in the 
volumes of any of the ſages of the Law, and as 
general knowledge has been fo ſtrongly” recommended 
by thoſe, whoſe authority 1 it is not ſafe to diſpute, I 
cannot help adviſing 1 my fellow ſtudents to follow my 
example, by attending their grand-mothers, mothers, 0 
aunts, ſiſters, female couſins and acquaintances in 
all their morning peregrinations, as being the moſt 
likely method of making a proficiency in the know- 
ledge of every — the mere leiter of the 


% ” + Lows Tt 0 ä 
* 
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Law. This, Sir, you know, may eaſily be learnt by 


reading Blaciſlane and Coke, Bracrun and Glamvil, the 


Reports and Trar-- Books, and the other Volumes, 


which 727 * met wir in the ee of an 


Be aflured, 8 that I have not ventured to | 
propoſe this method of ſtudy without full convie- 


tion of its utility from my own experience. By the 


proſecution of it during- the three months .of. the 
laſt vacation, I returned to the Temple wonderfully 
improved in aſſurance, in the art of handling cha- 
racters, and in thefaculty of talking very long on ſub- 
jects of very little importance: to theſe attainments I 
had added an immenſe fund of miſcellaneous infor- 
mation; and I doubt not, that after a few vacations 
ſpent in a Country Town, I ſhall become a more 
formidable Mooter than any of my competitors, 


At the ſame time, I hope, your Readers will not 
throw an air of ridicule on my plan of acquiring 
eloquence, from a miſtaken notion of its novelty. 
Should you judge it expedient, I could quote for 
their ſatisfaction, precedents of the higheſt anti- 
quity, in ſupport of my doctrine. It is well known, 
that Pericles derived much of his oratory from fre- 
quent converſation with the ladies of Athens ; while 
Cicero, the greateſt Advocate among the Romans, is 
reported to have owed much of his eloquence to the 
company of the female ſex: and tho we cannot, 


N 


* 
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at the diſtance of ſo many centu riod, aſcevthin what 


part of the day theſe great men appropriated to at. 


tendance on the ladies, yet it cannot reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, of the Roman at leaſt, that his viſits to 


them were any _ more than—calls in the yore. 


ing. 
26 u 1792. 


Jam, Sir, 
vn. A Templar in the Counter, 


P. 8. Tho' I bern diffaſs in praiſacFouraig 
calls, I would not be underſtood to mean the viſits - 
of relations, who call on each other out of pure re. 
gard or for the purpoſe of dull deliberation on fa- 
mily affairs, ſince ſcandal or frivolous diſcourſe is not 


the principal object of ſuch meetings: but by 


morning calls I mean certain viſits, in which ſincerity 
is ſacrificed to hypocriſy, truth to falſhood, time 
to trifles, — humanity to amuſement. 


8. 
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"= the childhood of woll great men, 


mere has generally been ſomething or other, it is 


ſaid, which has pointed out their future greatneſs, 


Pope liſped in ander 3 and Samuel Foby/on, before 
he was ten years of age, fay ſome of his biographers, | 


was able, by the ftrength of his own mind, to huſh 
all the doubts which had been raiſed by the ingenui- 
ol of ſcepticiſm.” I am not one of thoſe, howeyer, 
in whom there was this early appearance of genius; 3 


yet I have very often ſolaced myſelf with the thougfit, 3 
ſpring are the moſt fre. 


that the firſt bloſſoms of the 
n 
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quently blighted, and that the fruits, which are PP 
longeſt in ripening, are, in ee of the TR 
+ rag 


gan Af 1 


My ber 22 a imac, 2 had enriched: himſelf 

by trade in a large town in the county of ork, 
and deſigned that I ſhould ſucceed him in a bufineſs, 
which had affprded him pleaſure as well as employ- 
ment during the courſe of an active and uſeful life. 
I was taken into his counting houſe, after I had 
paſſed with tolerable credit through the common 
forms of education in a grammar ſchool: for ſome 
time I proceeded in the uſual way; and my father had 
great hopes that aſter his death, his commercial 
connections would continue to flouriſh and increaſe 
under the prudent management of his beloved ſon. 
My days glided ſmoothly and peaceably along; and 
if there was none of the ecſtaſy of joy, there was, 
at leaſt, nothing like diſcontent or 5 | 


You Kh WS Sir, in the "Leer, the tale of 
Hacho King of Lapland, whoſe temperance and ſe- 
vet ity of manners were overcome by his having acci- 
dentally taſted of honey. By a circumſtance, that 
bears ſome reſemblance t to this, may 1 date my difal- 
ters; for if J had. not too greedily liſtened 1 to the 
praiſe, that was aviſhly beſtowed | upon me for the 
feeling with which I read poctry, 1 ſhould never, [ 
dare ſay, have attempted to write yerſe and become 
an author, but have remained fatisfied with the re- 
putation Fortune ſcemed to point out to me, the 
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* reputation ef being neee opulenthner- 


chant. o d bonamodt agu. 1 i bisis i 
$1113 21110} 10 901 bein 1 31 11 129106 
7 * Ipcoolledtuperiettly: well (for theckſuien was 
f attended with infinite pleaſure) I was reading one 
» evening, by the fire fide} à pathetic piece of one % 
7 


our beſt poets, to my mother and a young lady who 
» was on a viſit at our houſe ; and whether it was that 
5 the ſubject made me lmorethan commonly animated, 
dor that Laus ſentimentd were in exact uniſon 
d . with the tale of pity I had / read, I cannot tell; but 

| the:approbation ſhe expreſſed, both of my reading 
i 


and of the poet: s writing wascſd warm and raptur- 
ous, that Eſtom that very moment conceived a paſ- 
ſian fon the art of poetry. Adicu to thel dull and 
dry entry at goods and details of traffck bAMy me- 
ditation by day and my dream by might were hence- 
forth how to meaſure out ſyllables and: to make 
rhymes : at olength I ſucceeded, ſo. Mell. 48 to 
vrite an acroſtick: this I tremblingly preſented to 
Louiſa, who had the good nature to approve of the 
firſt eflort of my Muſe. Not Alexander when he 


I- had oyer- run Perfia, nor. Caſar when he, had gained 
it i the battle of Phar/alra; not Horace when elated With 
1 the praiſes of Mexcenas,. nor Heirarch when. ſoothed 

1e by the tender regard of his Laura, felt greater ſatis- 

ze faction and ſelf-complacency,. than 1 did on this 

1 occaſion. My father perceived a change in my con- 
ie duct and manners with the greateſt concern; but all 

* his repnanſimnces: were loſt. n me, till his ſoli- a 
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citude had ſo great an effect upon his ſpirits, that I 
am afraid his life was ſhortened by chagrin and 
anxiety. His death affected me for ſome time: 
but an epitaph on his tomb-ſtone; and an elegy in 
one of the monthly publications, diſpelled my grief 
OW wg] Oy from its nee n 
N HUB Hon 1 Jay | 
N Den : 3460! : 
1 was eee 8 added 
qotally laid aſide the drudgery of commerce, 1 re. 
paired to the Capital. Altho' a novice in the world. 
1 had read ſeveral books, which are ne 
authors; to givr a horouę 
who have! eee 2 a it 
is; and I reſolved within myſelf to be ever watchful 
againſt the artifices of flatcery.- 1 recollected how 
often'the young and unwary had been cajoled: and 
laughed : at, and I determined that their fate ſhould 
not de mine. But Adulation is A varying 
itſelf; and; by my fancietl ſecurity, 1 Wals n ex- 
poſed the more to its  infiinting adVatices. 


1 was conſtant attendant at the wol fiſhibriable 
places of public reſort, and frequently ſupplied 


Jeux d efprit to a paper, which ſome time ago made 


a conſiderable noiſe in the higher ranks of life, 1 
wrote under a ſeigned name, and was ſuperlatively 


happy, when I found my productions began to be 


"talked of and to gain ſome degree of approbation. 1 


could no longer allow myſelf to lie concealed ; but 
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Im J continued to uſe dhe ſate ſignature, T con- 
trived to let the Editor know, what was The real 
dame of the hitherto unknown writer. The Editor, 
| who knew the world much better than T did, on 
| diſcovering chat T was a perſon of independent for- 
| tune, by well-turned compliments and delicate . | 

praife ſoon brought me forward to public 5 _ 
till 1 found myſelf Placed 6n the ae" o& 
_ to . 1 HE * often. and ſo OY 


1 17. . 4 989 WED 228 _ 


bestehe derb. Fk e of bthfiction, which 
all do who have attained cheir wifhes. 1 was ſenfi- 
ble that J contributed ſorne what to the public enter 
uinment; and in the way too, which I conceived! th 
be the moſt honourable. My houſe ſbon became 
a place frequented by all the lower order of Mterutl, 
and 1 began to be confideretl not 'otily as a poet. 
but aul as 4 en of general ex ue criticat 
20 eb. 0 10 Uf 1 5 
3 e e n Ae 
1 yas nee "however, chat the diſtinction 
ſo much deſired, did nat afford ſolid ſatisfaction. 
Thoſe, by whom 1 "was ſurrounded, tho? they en- 
deayoured to make themſelves appear amiable, were 
yet 1 diſcovered, actuated by mutual envy and ma- 
lignity. They vere conſtantiy diſpoſed to leſſen 
each other's merit, and to aggravate ' whatever could 
be deemed faulty. I have alſd been told by all ef 
1 thaw, ſeparately, that the reſt conſidered me us A. 
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mere pretender to learning without knowledge, and 
a 8 without ſtrength of intellect to form 
poet. I have been convinced again and again, that 
ee who cultivated my friendſhip the moſt aſſidu- 
ouſly, did it only for their own convenience, and 
that the moment I ſhould have it in my power no 
| longer to reward them for their praiſe, I ſhould no 
longer receive it, But 1 had advanced { ſo far, that 
1 bad it not in my power to recede. I had laid 
aſide the buſineſs of life, or rather IJ had converted 
its amuſement into its conſtant occupation; till! 
found myſelf juſt as unable to live without the'flat- 

tery-1 had hourly received, as the epicure would be 
to live, without high- ſeaſoned diſhes, the gameſter 
without dice, or the fine lady without the midnight 
rout or maſquerade. I was never happy but when 
che praiſe of my on performances ſounded in my 
ears; and I think I need hardly tell you, that nothing 
gave me keener anguiſh than applauſe beſtowed on 
cotemporary authors. Even the moſt celebrated of 
thoſe poets, on whom the unanimous ſuffrage of 
mankind has beſtowed the reward of well- earned 
fame, have at times excited in me, by the bare 
mention of their names, emotions which I ought not 
Tuition annoy £0 eee. 6 bovine, 


The confeſſion winds will fully: ſatisfy you 
that I was far from happineſs, when I had gained the 
ſummit of my ambition: what do you ſuppoſe then 
were my feelings, when I found myſelf ſinking in 
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the eſteem of the public, and deſerted by all choſe, 
who had contributed to undo me by their inordinate 
praiſe? No ſooner did my circumſtances decline: 
which was an inevitable conſequence of living fo: 
ſpiſing, every prudential concern, than this troop of 
ſummer friends” haſted away, and fled to pa- 
tronage more powerful than I was able longer to af. 


poetical talents to profit. I ventured to aſk the 
Editor of the paper I have mentioned, to make me 
ſome little return for what 1 ſhould ſupply. him 
with: whether I was depreſſed by adverſity, or 'F 
had never had the fire of invention, I know not; 
but he anſwered my requeſt with this mortifying re- 
mark, * that he had obſerved for ſome time my ta- 
© lents were on the decline, and the public were 
« become ſo indifferent to my poetry, that he muſt 

10 begs I would no aue write for | his e | 


I henna 150 "ok various, ds to K 0 
tnyſelf; by tranſlation, by writing for the ſtage, | 
by aſſiſting in the compilation of works of learning: 
but the mediocrity of my genius prevented me from 
gaining ſuch reputation, as can compenſate the loſs 
of eaſe and affluence ; and the anxiety attending that 
courſe of life was ſo great, that at laſt I reſolved to 


give it up, and retire with the wreck of my fortune 


into the country, where I might live in a poor, but 
virtuous, independence. 
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I could make many remarks on the error of m 
conduc, but I will leave ſuch obſervations ta be 
made by thoſe, who ſhall read this narrative. I wiſh 
you, Mr. Spedzator, the greateſt ſucceſs in your un. 
dertaking, being aſſured that you were led to it by 
a deſire of being ſerviceable to mankind: but I can. 
not help cautioning thoſe, who may be tempted to 
ſupply you with an eſſay and who, like myſelf, were 
not originally deſtined to literary purſuits, not to 
liſten to the whiſperings of vanity, or to fancy, that 
they are therefore qualified to become profeſſed au- 
thors ſince of the number of thoſe, who make was at · 
Ran 420-6 ile 
. Lem Sin Yours, a 
e pup 
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Verkire, Dec. 28, 1792. 


| To Correſpondents, 
The Editor of this Paper is ſorry that H. H. cannot appear quite 
OO FF aaa A 


The C. 8. begs leave to thank Merge atm for his fd 
contribution ; which, it is hoped, will nat be his aſl, 
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Tan 3 Letter has ſo much thi abet 
of genuine biogtaphy, that I can ſearcely tflink it 
the mere fiction of an inventive genius: and as it 
will, probably; lead to the difcuſſion of ſubjects, 
which are approptiate to the deſign of this work, I 
am happy in being enabled to lay it yore? wy 
Na for the Paper of the r week. 


Mr. Country SPECTATOR, |. rat a 


4 * a * py 


Thc examining the liters of your Signs 
* Correſpondents I have not hitherto obſerved that 
any one of them has appeared i in the character of a 
Clergyman ; yet 1 cannot ſuppoſe that you would 
condemn the contributions of any man to unde- 
ſerved negle&, or that iti deciding on the me- 
rits of a compoſition you are influenced by-regard to 
the profeſſion of its author. I will, therefore, lay 

| R | 1 5 
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before you a ſketch of the principal incidents, which 
have occurred in the life of a Country Curate ; a life, 
ſufficiently varied to intereſt the inquiſitive, - and 


ſufficiently marked with error to afford admoni. 
tion to the i incautious. 


1 was FR at a 3 diſtance from the 
Metropolis. My father was one of thoſe Clergy- 
men, who cavil at Creeds and propoſe emendations 
of the Liturgy ; and of thoſe Articles, which are 
Jointly conſidered as the ſtandard of genuine Ortho- 
doxy, of many he would confeſs his utter diſbelief, 
and of ſome his ſovereign contempt. It is eaſy, there- 
fore, to imagine, that he was never dignified by 
patronage, or exalted to preferment. His friends, 
indeed, vere numerous; but his enemies were ac- 

tive. They, who have aſſented to-dodrines, into 
Which they never enquired, will not look favourably 
on thoſe, in whom enquiry has produced incredu- 
lity ; and they, whom doubt has not deterred from 
aſſent, are little delighted with honeſty greater than 
their own. Thus, his learning and abilities, which 
were. generally acknowledged, procured him only 
unſubſtantial praiſe ; and a life, which had paſſed in 
obſcurity, terminated in a condition very remote 
from affluence, 


At his death I vas eleven years of age. He had 
from my earlieſt infancy deſtined me to a learned 
... 3 and my no other child, he had dedi- 


mind, were enabled to attain maturity; and after 
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cated his whole leiſure to my improvement. By the 


5 generoſi ty of Benefactors, who are attentive to the 


voice of ingenuous complaint, the ſeeds of liberal 
knowledge, which had already been ſown in my 


ſeveral years employed in a Public School in London, 
I was removed to Cambridge, enriched by a ſtock of 
learning, perhaps ſomewhat above mediocrity; and 


warmed with a love of n which I have cheriln- | 


ed thro' life. 


During my reſidence at the Univerſity I diſcover- 
ed the fickleneſs of temper, which has been the oc- 
caſion of all my misfortunes. I purſued no one 
ſtudy with that pertinacity, which alone can enſure 
ſucceſs. Nature ſeemed to have counteracted the 
uſeful propenſities of my mind, by. withholding 
from me thoſe qualities, by whoſe co-operation they 


| have effect: 1 poſſeſſed emulation without the 


power of perſeverance, pride without a proper ſenſe 
of dignity, and talents without reſolution to exert 
them. I was, therefore, in all my ſtruggles for re- 
putation, the victim of diſappointment ; yet I gene- 
rally received the mortifying conſolation, that I was 
next in merit to thoſe who had defeated me, and 

that a very ſmall degree of additional application 
would perhaps have rendered me their ſuperior, In 


the laſt inſtance, however, my friends were leſs ſa- f 
tisfied, than myſelf, with the deciſion given againſt -# 


me, There was indeed ſome reaſon to ſurmiſe, that T 
ENS. OP x 
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was obnoxious to party zeal; and he, who has more 
than once been fairly vanquiſhed in conteſts for 


fame, is with little difficulty repulſed. He has to 


oppoſe the united powers of inclination and prequ- 
dice: and few are willing to believe, that ſtrength 
may be acquired by defeat. Scilicet acriar miles redibit 
Shall he who once ignobly deign d to yield, 
With new-born ardour ſeek th' embattled field? 


It would have been a proof of inſenſibility rather 
than of fortitude to have felt no depreſſion of ſpirits - 


from my various diſappointments : yet they never 


ſo far operated on my mind as to produce local diſ- 
guſt, or to imbitter the remembrance of hopes, 
which were born only to periſh, I look back to the 
hours, which I ſpent at College, with pleaſing fond 
regret, and in vain ſigh for their return. My 
feelings at this moment are admirably expreſſed in 
ſome charming lines of Cwley's Dedicatory Elegy; 
and as they happily have not been © blown ypon” 
(to uſe the phraſe of Addon) by the ſwarm of learn- 
cd flies, who do little elſe than quote, I will ſubjoin 
the whole paſſage, 1 * a Sonnet written 
in imitation of it. 


O mihi jucundum Grante ſuper omnia nomen! 
O penitus toto corde recepius amor ! 3 
Ah mibi ſi veſir@ reddat bona gaudia ſedis 
Detque Deus dottd poſſe quiete frui ! 
| Bualis eram, cùm me tranquilla mente ſedentem. * | 
N i «andy in ripd, Came ſerene, tud : 


* 
5 


: * * 
— 
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* * 
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3 _ Mulcentem audifti juvenili flumina cantu /- 8 — 
, EY Ille quidem immgrite, ſed tibi gratus era. 
) Tunc liquidis tacitiſque ſimul mea vita diebus, * 


Et ſimilis veftre candida fluxit aque ; 
At nunc canoſe luces, atque obice multa 
Rumpitur e&tatis turbidus ordo mee. 


CAMBRIDGE ! dear name, at whoſe tranſporting. ſound 
A pang of fond remembrance thrills my breaſt, | 
O could thoſe hours return, which Friendſhip bleſt, ' 
Which Letter'd Eaſe, the Muſe, and CW] erown d. 
How calm my ſoul, when oft at parting tay 
Can ſaw me muſing by his willowy ſide, 
The while I would recite ſome raptur d lay, M 
Whoſe lingering murmurs floated down the tide. 
Yet ah! too ſhort is Youth's fantaſtic dream, 
Ere Manhood wakes th' unweeting heart to woe | 
Silent and ſmooth Cam's loitering waters flow; 
So glided Life, a ſmooth and ſilent ſtream ; _ 
Sad change! for now by choking cares withſklood 
It ſcarcely burſts its way, 2 troubled boiſteroys flood. 


But the brief period of three years had ſlipt in- 
ſenſibly away; and the time was now at hand, in 
which I was to launch into the world. I received 

offers of various appointments, none of which were 
eminently tempting to ambition: and tho* an enu- 
meration of them is not neceſſary to the deſign of 
this narrative, yet I cannot forbear to mention two 
of them, the one as an inſtance of the high dignity 
of education, and the other of the ſacred inviolability. 
of engagements. 


1 bad noticed in a new 1580 an Advertiſement ſat- | 
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ws 8 that «A Head-Maſter was wanted in an eminent 
« Claſſical School in Dublin. On making applica. 


tion to a gentleman referred to in London, I re- 


ceived the following letter written by the Advertiſer, 


Sir, 
J am the proprietor of an eminent Grammar ſchocl in 


ve this City, and want the ſervice of a perſon, who is qua- 


© lified to be the Head Maſter. He muſt be thoroughly 


4% acquainted with the Latin and Greek Languages; and he 
« muſt alſo be perfect maſter of Hiſtory ancient and mo- 
« dern, Chronology, Mythology, Natural Philoſopliy, and 
Geography. He muſt be a good judge of Criticiſm, as he 
ce will have to correct the exerciſes of the firſt Claſs. He will 
& be treated in all reſpects like a gentleman. He muſt not 
“love wine, and muſt retire from table as ſoon as grace is 


„ ſaid, He muſt be glad of confinement, as he will have to 


„Keep eyes over the boys, not only during their ſchool- 
4 hours, but alſo during their hours of recreation, to pre- 
« vent them doing miſchief. He will not expect to have a 
ce bed-chamber to himſelf, but will willingly fleep with 
« ſome of the ſenior ſcholars. The falary to a layman will 
& be 40 a year, or to a Clergyman 50L, becauſe he can 
e aſſiſt me in my Church duty. I am willing to Pay his 
* expences hither, as far as 8/. 

Dublin, I am, pn 42 


| 26 Jan. 1769. Jon 1 


« P.S. If this does not ſuit you, I ao you will recom- 


4 mend it among your friends.” 


Thank Mares! I loved my friends too well, to 
recommend to them ſo ſevere a mortification of 


their luſts with ſo little proſpect of reward. I there- 


and his no leſs wonderful letter. 
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fore, declined the propoſal in the name of myſelf” 


and all my acquaintance, at the fame time compli». _ 


menting the Hibernian on his wonderful liberality, 


1 


The other ſituation, 9 was offered me, was 
far more eligible than the former, and ſuch as I 
gladly accepted. It was to be an Aſſiſtant at one of 
the great Public Schools; a fituation, at once deſir- 
able for its emolument and not humiliating to pride. 
I, therefore, requeſted the gentleman, who had 
been commiſſioned to diſpoſe of the appointment, 
to ſecure it for me ; and his recommendation being 
approved by the Maſter of the School, I fat down in 
quiet expeclation of the time when my labours were | 
to commence. A fortnight, however, had clapſed, | 
when the DF. wrote word to his acquaintance in the 
Univerſity, that a certain great man had Juſt, pro- 
poſed a gentleman to fill the enſuing vacancy in 
the School, and that to ſo i intimate a friend he could. 
deny nothing. | 


About this time I wrote to ſome of my father 8. 
friends in London, men of conſiderable intereſt, Who 
had always profeſſed their eſteem of me from re- 
ſpect both to my father's memory and my own me- 
rits, to uſe their influence in procuring me ſome 
employment, which a layman of education might 
diſcharge with credit and ability: but the gentle- 
man, on whom I had moſt depended, gave me ci- 
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villy to underſtand, that he ſhould. always bei inte- 


reſted in my welfare; but that if I had no better 
friends in the world than himſelf, I was in a piteous 
condition that he knew of no civil employment ; 
—and that, he believed, I could not do better than 
to go into Orders. | | 


I had now, then, no alternative but to take the 
firſt offer, which Fortune might throw into my 
way. This happened to be a. Curacy in the Country » 
the difpoſal of which had been delegated to a gen- 
tleman of high rank in the Univerſity. He had pa- 
tronized me during my reſidence in College, and 
on my departure from it treated me with the warmth 
of parental tenderneſs, rather than with the cold 
civilities of eſteem. Whatever ſuch a friend adviſed 
me to accept, I could not preſume to refuſe ; ac- 


cordingly, I deſired him to engage the Curacy for 


me, at the ſame time indulging a ſecret hope, that 
the Rector would receive an application from ſome 
te intimate friend, to whom he could deny nothing.” 


The event, however, was otherwiſe : but as I 
have already, I fear, reached the limit of your Paper, 
I muſt defer the remainder of my hiſtory to ſome 


. future period, when I ſhall have been convinced by 


your inſertion of this Letter, that you do not num- 

ber its author among your worthleſs Correſpondents, 
TLincolnſbire. 5 2. am, Sir, yo" obed,* ſery. ; 
„%% 17 Mutabilis. 
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e, 29 January, 1793: 


A ci ol Side Ma „ec £1 

And as you are a King, ſpeak in your flats * . ers 
nem , Did ws 
Xt EGS Sac. | 
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Marr « of hs writers, vhs have 


given their labours to the world in periodieal pub- 
lications, have complained heavily of the dangers, 
to which Authorſhip has expoſed them, and have 
varned poſterity to be cautious, how they quit caſe | 
for fame. Much, however, of this lamentation may 
ſafely be imputed to vanity rather than to real di- 
ſtreſs, and to a deſire of magnifying merit by an 
enumeration of its difficulties. For with what juſ- 
tice can he complain of being held up to public 
view, who may conceal his name from all mankind, 
and who, notwithſtanding the celebrity of his cha- 
racter, need not be perſonally known to any but his 
Printer's boy and the proprictor — 7 whe 
þ 


8 
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may walk along the ſtreets of Lundin undiſtingui ned 4 
' amidſt the crowd, and wht may viſit the Tavern or 


the Play unmoleſted by 8 7 f unknown and 
diſregarded? ? 


Vxxr different is the ſituation of him, who ven- 
tures to write in the Country, where concealment is 
leſs practicable and diſcovery much more danger- 
ous. In a ſmall town, every minute event forms a 
kind of æra among its inhabitants : the news of the 
day, which every where conſtitutes a great part of the 
converſation, is there neceſſarily confined to a very 
few topics: and inſtances of authorſhip are in moſt 
towns ſo rare, that if any thing is iſſued from the 
Preſs, however little its importance, whether it be 
an epigram. a ſong, or even a hand-bull, all are ea- 
ger to Lern from wem it proceeded. If the en- 
quirer does not meet with aß immediate anſwer, 
conjecture ſupplies the place of authentic informa- 
tion ; Arid partly from concurritg circumſtances, 
partly from the teſtimony of his own filence, the 
offender is readily convicted. It is, therefore, 
ſcarcely poſſible, that an author ſhould lie conceal- 
ed in the Country; and more efpecially, if he keep 
curjofity awake by cotiflatitly renewing the cauſe of 
enquiry, as is the caſe with Periodical writers: and 
yet how Geſiradle is'concextmient the Country SOR 
for has e been . e e 


Tnoꝰ aciee or perſon invedive Was never wh 
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aim, but rather has þeen-ſtudiauſly aygided, 1 have 


ſametjmes been ſuſpecleq of indulging petty am- 
hatred ; and I have ſcarcely ever attempted to, deli- 
neate a character or to cenſure any ſpecies of folly, 
but I have heard privately. before Tue/dgy Evening, 
to what great perſonage in my neighbourhood I was 
thought to. have alluded, and what lady had dane 


me the honour to. * wonder at. my aflurance.” If 


may appear ſurpriſing; | yet. ſo ſtrong is the 
principle of ſeli love, that ſome people Are as tengr 
cious of their diſgrace as they are of their reputa- 
tion; they eagerly believe, that if à ſoible, which 


has unfortunately been ridiculed, in any meaſure be- 
lang to themſelves, they mult be the perſons, 


19 
whom the reproof was ſolely directed, becauſe fol- 
lies are ſo extremely peculiar, and are ſo yery diffi- 
cult to be found! To theſe moropolizers I beg leave 
to point out their miſtake ; and to aſſure them, that 
however willing 1 may be to give them their dye 
portion of weaknels, abſurdity or vice, I cannot al- 


low them an excluſive right to their paſſeſſiqns, he- 


cauſe, wherever I have been, I have met with thaſe, 
who claim heir ſhare alſo in the Property, and are 
equally capable of ſupplying their quoia to qny work. 
And, indeed, to avoid the appearance of drawing 
too often upon my neighbours, I frequently levy 
contributions upon ſtrangers, or bring into uſe ſuch 
remarks, as [ have made in my various peregrina- 


tions at home and abroad: I ſay abroad, ſince a very | 


8 2 
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ſhort tour on the Continent forms the modern 


Traveller, and beſides, T find that many of my pre- 


deceſſors difcourſe very flucntly al about e and 


Paris. 25 


BIN, however, mech nder to unmerited 
rebuke, I can eaſily hear the wrath. of thoſe, who 
only perſuade themſelves that they are offended, 'or + 
who, if they really are angry, certainly deſerve 
pity. But I cannot help expreſſing my deep con- 


dern at diſcovering any cauſe, which may tend to 


obſtruct the ſucceſs of 'my labours; and 1 heartily 
lament, when I perceive that theſe my moſt fublime 
and profound lucubrations loſe much of their 


effect by the ſingle circumſtance of their author 8 


be being known. It is yery truly faid, « that no man 


« is a prophet in his own country.” He, who is 
heard every day to trifle in converſation and be- 


trays levity over a bottle, will not be ſuppoſed to be 


very wiſe in his ſtudy, however grave his remon- 
ſtrances and however juſt his remarks: and every 
thing he does in his public character is ſo cloſely con- 
nected with his private conduct, that unleſs he lays 
himſelf under the moſt unnatural reſtraint and is al- 
ways on his guard, his credit will inevitably ſuffer, 
and he will not be nts. a a Prophet.“ 


1 HAVE often aitiſed myſelf with i imagining whet 


importance my lectures would aſſume, were I reſi- 


dent i in London. There, probably, I ſhould be the 


= A meat wie 1 eg. ET ek i 


Soto a . 


2 


or an evening's entertainment at ſome place of 
public reſort.” Like the ancient monarchs of Peyſa, 


tenant of a loſty habitation, and 1 ſhould- Aer 
know my Readers, nor be known by them. From 


this my aerial abode, 1 ſhould rarely ſally forth be. 
fore duſk, when 1 might be tempted: to half a _ 
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J ſhould iffue edicts, which my ſubjects. would re- 
ceive with becoming reverence, becauſe they would 


know nothing of the foibles of a Legiſlator, who 


had never been ſeen in public; and, therefore, they 
would naturally conclude, that he, who was ſo wonder- 
fully ingenious in his writings, muſt be equally ſur. 
priſing before his on fire- ſide. It would, then, be 
impoſſible for chem to diſtover, that the man, 'who 
had dared to offer them: inſtruction, was infignificanc 


in} his appearance, dull in company, or placed in a 
humble ſtation: they would, perhaps, form, opi- 


nions of him directly contrary to reality; they might 
ſuppoſe him to be a man of a commanding aſpect, 
a prodigious wit. ane: as n as at, leaſt; an 
rag et is "ORR f EY HH 77109 vn 2 | 

'T nave bern led 0 5 theſe * nh chiefly, by 
the receipt of ſome letters ſent from diſtant parts 
and intended for the Country Spe&ater, yet addreſſed to 
me by name. To one, who is ſo fully ſenſible 
of the danger of open authorſhip, ſuch an event 
muſt be truly alarming ; and were I not a man of 
conſiderable courage, it would be ſufficient to deter 
me from the proſecution of my deſign. I have mer, 
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however, with ſo much encouragement, that I ſhall 
not eaſily be induced to deſiſt: at the ſame time, I 
muſt beſeech my Readers for many and important rea- 
ſons, to know no more of me than they can help. To 
lie concealed in my own neighbourhood Lalways fore- 
| ua would be impoſlible ; but to be known by name 
| at a diſtance from home is more than I expected or 
| wiſhed. I, therefore, entreat all thoſe, who are 
yet ignorant of my name, profeſſion,., perſon and 
abode, to make no enquiry reſpecting either: and 
as to the few, who are already acquainted with theſe 
ſeveral particulars, I can only deſire them to for- 
get what they have learnt, and to judge what | am 
ſolely by my Papers. In this demand there is, ſurely, 
nothing unreaſonable; ſince all great men on cer- 
tain occaſions are allowed to be incog. and however 


Bor this petition is more eſpecially addreſſed 
to my worthy friends my Correſpondents, many of 
whom have doubtleſs been offended at my neglect 
of their contributions. Of ſome of them I ſhauld 
be extremely ſorry to ineur the diſpleaſure, and to 
theſe I wiſh by all means to be unknown, otherwiſe 
than in my public capacity of the Country Specrator. 
If my requeſt comes too late, I would have them 
confider me as a ſort of Jury- man of the Muſes, who 
has ſworn to decide the fate of the oompoſitions laid 
before him, without fear, favor or affection; and 
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as ſuch, I beg them not to reſent any verdict, which 


I ſhall have piven bo. wg _ . 1 have N 
the Court. * N | | 


Tus regu, waves; is als: to thoſs of my 
Correſpondents, who may have ſome reaſon to ima- 
gine themſelves injuriouſly treated or undeſervedly 
neglected: for to many of them, and indeed, to the 
majority, I do not conceive explanation to be neceſ- 
ſary or apology to be due. One gentleman ſende 
me a weighty budget of communications, and is 
very wrathful againſt me for having ſo far erred in 
my criticiſm, as to have given the preference to 
that Paper, which, it ſeems, was in his own infalli 
ble opinion, only the ſecond, perhaps the third, in re- 
ſpect of literary merit : rho* I had not preſumed . to 


ſuy a ſyllable of irs pre- eminence in point of com- 


poſition, but had made choice of it above the 
reſt, as being the moſt ſuitable to che plan of my 
work : with which, however, the gentleman will not 
allow me to be ſo well acquainted as himſelf. Ano. 
ther writer favors me with learned diſquifitions on 
Botany, Chemiſtry, Medicine and Metaphyſics; why 
theſe are rejected, I hope he will be able to diſcover 
without my aſſiſtance. A third claſs of my Corre- 
ſpondents are thoſe, who were never taught to/pel/; . 
a'ſet, no doubt, of very worthy gentlemen, whom 1 

am ſorry to condemn in the groſs, but I had ſecretly 


reſolved at the very outſet of my undertaking to pay 


no regard to any of their communications. The 
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laſt and not the leaſt incorrigible of my FN 
fpondents are they, who are not content to puzzle; 
me with their proſe, but abſolutely inſult me in 
verſe. One of theſe poets I had determined to make 
a, public example by printing his verſes with his 
ſignature at the endof them. My,clemency, how- 
ever, has prevailed over my juſtice; for how far 
He was deſerving of puniſhment will eaſily be ſeen, . 
-when I aſſure my Readers, that his lines conſiſt, 
ſome of fifteen, ſome of ſixteen ſyllables, and have at 
the cloſe of them, by way of rhimes, opinion and poli- 
tician, provoked and enveloped, and other deen, 
tians equally harmonious. 3 


Ic D * without oblong, that aimed 
all, who have obliged me with offers of aſſiſtance, | 
- are cautious how they encounter much labour and 
fatigue. While they ſupply me with Eſſays, which 
are alike adapted to all publications of this kind, 
they leave to me the whole trouble of exploring the 
latent fources of originality, which I am en- 
deavouring to diſcover in the region of rural life. 
1 wiſh, therefore, to apprize ſome of thoſe, whoſe 
Papers may never come to light, that elegance or 
ſtrength oflanguage employedon hackneyed ſubjects, 
cannot be ſecure of inſertion: and that the extra- 
neous Eſſays, with which this work will be inter- 
ſperſed, are always to be procaned wichous diffculey 
or e 
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to fee” the world, returned with an apinion ekat it 
N with flattery and deceit. My firſt pere- 
grination from home, has given me very different 
ſentiments of mankind, and taught me in my future 


intercourſe with them, to expect nothing but viola - 
tions of decorutn and invaſions of property. You 


may very eaſily imagine, from the incidents record - 


ed in my laſt letter, that I quitted the Metropolis 
with no aching heart: and, indeed, nothing but 


my word, which I had given to Sir Timothy, ſhould 
have prevented my returning to my.own cottage, 


where 1 might have meditated with contemptu- 


ous ſerenity on the folly of thoſe, who areuncaly 
in the ſhades of ſolitude, and who migrate.fram 
home in the fruitleſs ſearch of felicity. No caſuiſtry 
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; | een} 
of a promiſe, or to think. that ſo ſacred a pledge 
can on any pretence be redeemed, but by the per- 

FA Ii Wy theſe dmpreſlionk 1 l out for 
Lixeſioft, and augured from an unaccuſtomed de- 
ſpondency of ſpirits throughout the journey, a train 
of diſappointmehts' and vexations. azay 3 


| You, Mr. — have probably, hs 
a great traveller, and therefore can tell me, if the 
ſenſations I felt are peculiar to a novice, or whether 
you have not experienced certain flutterings of 
heart, as you approach the period of your Journey. 
Certain it is, that when I entered the town of 
Loweſtoft, my mind wonderfully. miſgave me; and 
not en any of Sir Timolky' s gompeliics, at the 


after my . J udge, ee of my ſubſequen: 
feelings, when a briſk Chamber-maid ſlipped a note 
into my hand, which ſhe ſaid ſhe had received two 
days ago, and of which the following are the con- 
ten ts: 6 
Loy Tickipitcher informs Mr. Moody that ſhe and hei 
T7 party are juſt ſet out in a fiſhing veſſel to Holland. She has 
taken the flower of both the Univerſities with her, and pro- 
poſes to wait three days at the Hague in the hope of being 
joined there by Mr. M. A gentleman, who has been buried 
in the Country for ſo long a time, will not fail of receiving 
great amuſement in this expedition. Sir Timothy propoſes to 
introduce him to his particular friend Profr. Staſpert Van- 


1 


the door in hob-nails. 
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d:rweil of Leden, who (beſides being in poſſeſſian of the. 


mummies of two Egyptian Princey, can aQually He- him, 


a complete ſhirt made of the entrails of a Man. As Mr. ? 
M. has a taſte for claſſical literature and the uſeful, arts, Dr. 


Palyglutt will obtain him a fight of an original MS. of the 


learned Gravius, and tranſlate t6'him ſome of the ſofteſt 
ſonnets of that beautiful High Dutch Poet the immortal 
Van Haazen. Our worthy friend Hexagon of Cambridge, 

who laughs at all idle ſpeculation, promiſes to conduct him 
to Saardam, where the famous Peter the Great.. ſerved his 
apprenticeſhjp to ſhip-building,. and to ſhew him the very - 
work-ſhop, in which the Car h has inſcribed his MT, upon 


F 2 


Sir Timothy deſires his reſpects to his old friend, 2nd | hopes 
foon to ſmoke a pipe with him on the roof of a Teck. ſcuit: 
1 W mort. nl 


rt 7 Ab 1080 


Ir in not now lot, Sir, to be - bleſt with. a mind 
which is of ſo poliſhed a caſt, as to roll over all the 
inequalities of life, without being impeded in its ca- 
reer. On the other hand, outrageous indignation 
is the firſt impulſe, which ſuch great provocations; 


as I have deſcribed, excite in me: then the ſtorm, 
luke other ſtorms, ſubſides, and I dignify the ſubſe- 


quent calm, which is only a natural tranſition, by 


the nn name of * and ee 1075 


3 1 5 
3 9 Kaithlefs men ti 
women employed me for the better part of an hour; 


and as every member of the erratic aſſociation was 


entitled to a ſhare of my abuſe, I impiouſly dared to 
accuſe the Claſſic of being a ſuperficial School- boy, 
JS - 
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and to dub the Mathematician à folemn'and-con- 
ceited Blockhead. This paroxyſm was both in- 
creaſed and protracted by the officious civilities of 
my landlady, who, anxious for my good opinion of 
her courteſy, preſſed me to take ſomething aſter the 
fatigues: of my long journey, and hoped that it 
would be in her power to render Leueſtaft as agree- 
able to me, as ſhe did to a large number of the ſirſt 
Nobility and Gentry, that conſtantly reſorted to her 
houſe. « Perhaps, Sir,“ added ſhe, « your horſe 
ee may have been taken ill or lame on the road, and 
« your ſervant may not arrive for a day or two. 
Every accommodation you may depend upon at 
the Crown; and as to ſtables, his Majeſty's mews, 
« God-bleſs him, are not more comfortable. In 
ſuch ſtrains as theſe did ſhe run on for a conſiderable 
time; and I verily believe, that by my attempt to 
ſuppreſs my rage I ſhould have burſt a blood-veſſel, 
had not a chaiſe and four, luckily for us both, dri- 
ven into the yard, when my perſecutor vaniſhed in 
an inſtant, with a view of applying a ſimilar doſe of 
cordials to palates better caleulized to receive them, 


Wars left to myſelf 1 gradually becarne coil? and 
determined upon a ſolitary walk by the ſea-ſide, not 


for the purpoſe of complaining to the winds and the 
waves, but of determining whether to obey or to 


| reject the commands of Lady Tickle-pitcher. On ma- 


ture deliberation I reſolved not to ſtir a ſtep off 
Britis ground. To the Duich language I was an 


B m7 8 
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entire ſtranger; and bad not formed a very froh 


able opinion of the face of the Country, on the man- 
ners of its inhabitants: befides, ſo little did I rely. 
on the flability of my fair Correſpondent, that b 
the time I had reached the Hague, ſhe might, I 2p. 
prehended, be attending to the clamours of: the 
Pariſian fiſh-women in the National aſſembly. Up- 
on the whole, I judged it more prudent. ia proceed 


no farther, but to try the efficacy of a little fea. 


bathing on ſhattered nerves, which had been a ſeu 


condary conſideration with me, when I ficft fer out, 


e e eee, 


drama. 


Warn refed, Sir, on the e ks teur, 1 


cannot but wonder that utter apathy or ſtark mad- 
neſs were not the conſequence of it. In the evening 


of the day I have mentioned, a violent ſterm of 

wind aroſe from the Eaft, and continued with very 
little intermiſſion for the ſpace of eight days. From | 
the cliff nothing was to be ſeen but waves contend- 
ing with ſkies, and ſhips that were, continually. firs 
ing guns of diſtreſs. No boat could land or put 
off from the ſhore, and the bathing machines were 
hauled up for ſafety. All this time I kept my room 
in ſullen and atrabilious melancholy; and thwarted 
in every one of my plans I conſidered myſelf at once 


as the victim of malevolence and the ſport of For- 


tune. So fully. was I convinced, that if I ſhould 


continue for a year at Lotveſtofi, the wind would 
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ſtill blow from the Eañ, that without giving any 
after my arrival 1 threw myſelf into the only vacant 
place in a coach that travelled to London, and ſecretly 
congratulated myſelfon turning my face eb uh 
| owe whence I determined never more to emerge. 
| 147 11 mt ame illi * oy" 
Mr ca were all of emal abe moſt 
communicative diſpoſitions. Indeed their effuſions 
bore no reſemblance whatſoever to converſation, but 
they were literally what Pope calls * the haſh of 
© tongues.” The dramaiis perſanæ conſiſted» of four 
filles des Chambres of different families, who were 
returning from the ſea, and a fat cook-maid, who 
was going about ſixty miles to a new place. Such 
ſympathy was there in theſe congenial ſouls, that 
five minutes produced the ſtricteſt intimacy among 
them, and no one, who had been witneſs to this 
ſcene, would give credit to the character of cold 
reſerve, with which my fair Countrywomen are 
branded. Such private hiſtories did I learn in the 
progreſs of ten miles, not only of the families with 
which they lived, but of an hundred others in their 
neighbourhood, that each of them might have aſ- _ 
ſiſted the Publiſher of the © New Devil on two 
« Sticks,” with an auxiliary volume. Theſe damſels 
likewiſe evinced the fallacy of another maxim, which 
Burde, I think, in his Treati/e ou ibe Sublime and Beau- 
liful, has aſſerted to be true; namely, that darkneſs 
is a ſource of terror. For as the night approached, 
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the ſpirits of theſe maidens increaſed to an aſto- 
niſhing pitch, and each declared that ſhe was 
never ſo; merry in all her orn,days. Still I fat ſnug 
in a corner, taking up as, little room a8 1 
could, and anly praying that I. might eſcape their 
notice; when one of them maliciouſiy obſerved, 
that they ſeemed to have dumb funded the poor gen- 
tleman, and the beſt they could do would be to di- 
dem him uith a..ſopg; then. calling to another of 
the Cunſpirators ſhe ſaid, Come, Ma” am, do us the 
« favor to; let us hear your voice; I can perceive it 
« is a very good one.” Why, Ma'am,”, replied 
the other, © as we are among friends, I will oblige 
« you, but only beg that you will excuſe all faults: 
then addreſſing. herſelf to me, ſhe ſaid « 1 hope, Sir, 
« you'll, join chorus,” and immediately. began 
Come then all ye ſocial pow'rs,“ while. another 
haſtily drew up the glaſſes that none of. the ſound 
might be loſt. It was previouſly agreed, that each 
had a right 1 to call upon her neighbour, and ſo each 
of them did me the honour ſeyerally to apply to me 
in rotation; and when half choked with choler I | 
grumbled out twenty times *I can't ſing,” they 
received my denial | with peals of e that Fer- 
| forated my brain. iP 


6 * o * 
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Mom hey had * 1 the Cook 
diverted them with the delicate ſong of How bleſt 
the maid, whoſe boſom, which they all agreed 
Was very well of its kind, but that they preferred . 


| fomerhing-that had more ſpirit in it, and then with - 


one conſent ſhrieked out © Rule Britannia”? for above 


three quarters of an hour. My cars were: rent, my 


head was Tplir ; and when I arrived at Jpfwith1 threw 


myſeff on a bed more dead chan alive. Having taken 


a very Hort refreftrment at that place, I proceeded 


home warts on foot; and have determined never 
_ to eruſt myſelf to the licentiouſneſs of a Stage. -. 


After five days quick march I reached 
Wau d vill in future content myſelf wich know. 
ing che world by the accounts you —_— 161 in 
the Gantry reg ae Free eee 5 
2 ne e n 
Mx great en 1 de Oo "I plea 
ſure in leading me a wild-goofe chace; ; yet they 
muſt pity me for being fo dry-wiped by Chamber- 
maids and roaſted by a Cook-wench. Still amidit all 


my misfortunes J could not help ſmiling at the im- 


potent rage of a Coufin German to thoſe Coach 


compar ions, -whom 1'mentioned in my laſt letter. 


This fellow, Hogarth's own * Enraged Muſician,” met 
me on my return and pelted me with all kinds of dirt 
and fitth, which he had raked out of the fouleſt 


kennels.” So badly, however, did he take his aim, 


that I eſcaped perfectly ſafe from his attack; and I 


ſincerely congratulate him on the poſſeſſion of a 


temper, which is malicious without the - excuſe of 
POL. 11 er Without who: lows: of 


; injury. | ee | 
*** —2—2⸗ᷣ „ Hye e 8 Moody. 


26 Jan. 1793. 8. „ 
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e the ſelling, of garn by the! Aicher 
Byſbel deſerves the commendation of all, wha regard 
the welfare of Society; as it will tend greatly to pre- 
vent oppreſſion and fraud in a ſpecies of traffic, on 
the due regulation of which ſo much is depending. 
And, indeed, hat eould be more abſurd, than thax 
the name of a meaſure ſnould have no defipitedigni. 
flication, but might ſtand for a greater or leſs 
quantith: according to the pleaſure of any,knayiſh 
interpreter? It ia with concern, however, that I 
have obſerved ſome other cacaires, high ATP BP. 
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leſs indefinite in their meaning than the Zyfel : of 
theſe I ſhall inſtance only the tea- cup, the wine-glaſs, 
and the /ab/e-/poon ; from the want of a ſtandard in 
which, ſeribus miſchliefs daily ariſe. Gentlemen, 
who, (to uſe the Phraſe of a late Knight of Bio- 
graphical memory) have „an unmanly love of tea,” 
prudently limit themſelves to a certain number of 
cups; but depth and diameter are ſeldom conſider- 
ed; and hence it frequently happens, that they, who 
never drank: a cup ioo much either in the morning or 
aſternoon, have ſtill ruined their nerves by tea. 
The conſequences reſulting from the uncertainty of 
the wwine-glaſs are no leſs to be deplored. Here alſo, 
as in the former inſtance, depth and diameter are 
rarely taken into the account: and many a ſober 
matron, who never exceeds her ordinary allowance 
of five glaſſes of Madeira, retires from the dining. 
room full half-/eas-vver. But the want of a ſtandard 
in fable-/poons i is a ſtill more formidable evil; ſince 
they are uſed in moſt parts of the Country as meas 
ſures, not of wine or tea, but of the "moſt potent 
drugs. Our apothecaries give us no farther direc- 
tion for ſwallowing their medicines, than that at 
ſtated intervals we are to take a table-ſpoon-full : yet 
what can be more unlimited than the capacity . a 
oon? "Who does not know that. /poons, like every 
thing of human formation, are liable to the caprice 
of faſhion? And that thoſe of modern make are 
not half ſo large, as ſome which have come down ip 
us among the family-plate ? | ted - Hoek; 
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effect in à proper degree. This circu 


rut cur. SPICTATOR- - 1 
A' rz1zwÞ-/of, mine, ja; Phyſician, once informed, 
me, that his medicines, ſince he began to practiſe, 
in the Country, had ſeldom produced the intended 
ſtance he 
attributed : to the variety of our conſtitutions : 
which, he ſuppoſed, muſt be greater in a circuit of 


ſixty miles, than in the compaſs; of a- few Pariſhes 


of London, where the temperature of the air muſt be 


nearly the ſame.—I confeſſed his reaſoning was 
plauſible ; at the ſame time I deſired him to confi. 


der not only the difference of conſtitutions among 
his new Patients, but the difference of |/poons. 
He immediately took the hint; and has ſince ac- 
quainted me, chat as his medieines have operated too 


little or too much, he finds upon enquiry, that they 


meren deen ne eee _ eee 
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As 1 am not leſa zealous to eee « bodice, 
than to improve the minds of my Readers, I cannot 
fail tocenſure this dangerous mode of ſending them 


medicines, and to recommend the method, which 


is practiſed in London; where the Patient, who has 
occaſion for ſix doſes in a day, receives them in fix 
ſeveral phials, each holding the quantity preſcribed 
to the tenth part of a drop: That the ſame cuſtom 
does not prevail in the Country, muſt be imputed 
to the penurious diſpoſitions. of our Apothecaries, 
who to ſave expence make one phial ſerve inſtead of 


half a dozen; as Attornies, againſt an expreſs AR 


U 2 


15> nt Edontiy bre txrok. 
of Pirhianient, ingtoſs feral derts en the fam hin 
of Parchitient.”" | ney EE | 

1 Auers At . 0 mn 
ter, which is ſo appoſite to my purpoſe, that I can- 
not ſorbear quoting it. The author alluded to ie 
Mareellus; who in the ſmall fragment remaining of 
eee ee thus ae cha glen | 
e gd 104 | 


IH! 1 6 Tis + 47 
Mi ee der abe ee en pil 
Deſcriptas ſpecies, et pondera menſurarum 


Cyngrua, quæ ſapiens ſumes moderamine carts. | 
_ fellare vide, neu quee ſunt parta ſaluti, 8 
. ertat in eritiun non fler cura medentis.. Fl 


1 rs this book. you will find. the e 
« cines laid down according to their names and the cures 
<« they effect, and alſo the proper N ; that you may 


= remedy, by the GA 'of the Pit be ee the 
4 means of «mr — a 


Is the 6 phe aches to the eee 
grus I have no doubt we ſhould have found half the 
ſubſtance of this Paper, with Tome ſevere ſtriftures | 

upon pont. Severity, however, ſhould be ſhewn 
by tholk, who ate inveſted with power: and 1 can- 
not think it a tafk unworthy of the wiſdom of the 
Britiſh Dgilature to take the Sp-r- into conſidera- 
tion, as they forinerly did the Buſbe). I Yo not 
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mean that all ſpoons ſhould be reduced to one ſtan- 


dard, (which might be attended with great inconve- 


nience) but that they ſhould be confined to culinary 
purpoſes, to which alone they are adapted. An Act 
might be paſſed, ordering, that no Phyſician, Apo- 
thecary, "Surgeon, Bone-ſetter, Farrier, Cowkeeth, 
or any other perſon of te Faculty ſhould direct bia 
medicines to be taken in a ſpoon; that every doſe 


x ſhould be given in a ſeparate phial ; and that the 
ſaid phial ſhould be a true and exact meaſure of the 


doſe ſo to be taken. The expediency of ſuch an 


Act might be ſet forth in the following preamble. 


Wurrtas, there is a great variety of ſpoons. of 


different contents and gages 3 


ties, Cities, Towns, Villages and other places of 
the Country for the meaſuring, taking, drinking 
and ſwallowing of all ſorts. of draughta aperient, 
emetic, ſedative, aſtringent and other draughts 
uſually meaſured, taken, drunk and ſwallowed in 
ſpoons to the great laxity, vomiting, - drowſineſs, 
coſtiveneſs and other W n the Acer in 
che Country: 5 0 


Ve it, therefore, enacted «+ : 
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Tux blloving Petition has lain 15 me ſome time, 
and cannot more (calonatny be e chan on 
Shrove-Tueſd 9 
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5 Tur your Petitioners are a race er Bipeds lin : 
known by the name of Cocks ; and that they are moſt cruel- | 

17 treated, without any provocation on their part — an- 
othet race of bipeds, who call themſelves Men; tho we 
do not believe them to be of the ſame ſpecies wy YOUR. 


MOST EXCELLENT SPECTATORSHIP. 


THAT your ſaid Petitioners are conſtantly a to 
 Fingle combat by the ſaid Bipeds called _ who take 2 
eee 40 25f2 
Tua r your Petitioners are not ſuffered to of with the 
F which Nature gave them for their defence, but 
are compelled to arm themſelves in ſteel ; * which means 
their wounds are generally mortal. os 
Tur, moreover, on a certain Fe in \ the year your 
Petitioners are ignominiouſly bound to ſtakes, while the 
ſaid men throw at them huge pieces of wood, by which 
your Petitioners have their legs broken and Tr loſe 
their lives. 107 
THAT your Petitioners do not object to fighting in 5 
fence of their honour, having been always diſtinguiſhed by 
perſonal courage: but that they humbly conceive there is 
a wide difference betwixt fighting to avenge an injury,*and 
butchering each other _- Gladiators for the amuſement of 
a rabble. W OA 
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„Inangif it anal appear to v SPREOTATORSHIR- 
vpon nature delibergtign, 10 be abſalutely neceſſary to, the 
happineſs, of Mep, that domeſtic foy} ſhould murder-cach 

other and be ſet up as marks to thy throw At, your Petitioners 
be leave to divide t the dangers, to which they e 
Ph expo ofed, with other domeſtic birds ; that 18 fn At 

Dicks Ne &. may ſometimes be priflifed, and the fald 45 | 
| 35 Aud Aataner not only ditt: Game-Dirts, but wil 
Giitic FurBid] Guns Gunnso fate and Dame-Ggd. Tt 
TN your Petitioners really do net ſee, ly ſuch - 


ſports, in turn, would not ane 
| raining, and humane. | 


THrar, therefore, your Petitioners do pray you to en- 
quire into the neceſſity of Bird-fighting and throwing at 
Birds; that in caſe ſuch diverſions ſhould appear to be ne- 
ceſfary to enable Men to paſs their time happily, you do 
leſſen the perils of your Petitioners in manner before pro- 
poſed ; but that if it ſhould appear that ſuch ſports are bar- 
barous and in no wiſe neceſſary to be indulged, you do on 
Shrove-Tueſday next iſſue out your Spectatoria! mandate to 
forbid the cuſtom of throwing at Cocks on pain of your 
heavy diſpleaſure, and that you do utterly diſcountenance 
Cock-fighting in all parts of the n 3 
authority may extend. 


And your petitioners ſhall ever crow. 


I am ſorry that I have it not in my power to give 
efficacy to the remonſtrance of my Petitioners by the 
terrors of juſtice.; that I cannot transfer the com- 
| pany at the Cockpit to ſolitary cells, or conſign 
Shrove-Tueſaday ſportſman to a pillory and a rabble. 


A COUNTRY SPECTATOR, 
d 'theſe gentlemen ned (which cannotſbe | 


ſe of trumaniry by a wort of advice: I 
n the throwers at Cocks to return to 
ſport, of. throwing, dur :mps at Jeaden 
| micht no longer be. 
by mn: [nd I would the, promgters of de- 
ſtruction at the Seckpit to divert 
daſtroyiag each other, chat men 
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| Tonwar, 19 February, 1793. 


Impranſi mecum diſquirite. | ' Cur loc rg 
That Pais Malt verum exominat anne Hine 
Corruptus juder. 1 | Horm, 
Read this !— but read it ere you've din 1 
For who with guts well cramm'd and lin'd, 

Feels for a wretched ſtarveling ſinner, 

That has not Lys one ſcrap of dinner ? 


» n 4 . y 


«. 


To THE CounTRY SPECTATOR. - 
Dear Sir, 


As I underftand ir will ak a full hour 
before dinner is ready, I have retired to my own. 


apartment with an intention of paſſing away the 
time as well as I can. Having taken up a pack of 


cards I had begun the game of Patience, to which I 


have often had recourſe on theſe occaſions ; but ſee= 


ing one of your No. accidentally lying on the table, 
a thought has juſt come into my head that I cannot 
amuſe myſelf better than by communicating pri- 
vately to you the matter of certain ſerious come 
plaints and remonſtrances, which I dare not utter 

aloud any longer below ſtairs; to avoid the e 
5 X 
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tion to which was, I believe, partly the reaſon of 
my getting out of the way. Indeed I have now lit- 
tle cauſe. to hope they would produce any effect 
from my mouth : though if my wits were at this 
time nearly as ſharp as my appetite, or my humour 
as lively as it is croſs, I ſhould have no doubt of 
gaining over the bulk of your readers, and perhaps 
might obtain incog. as an Author, even from my 
own family, that reſpect and attention to my admo- 
nitions, which I find it is idle to _ as a Huſ- 
band, Parent, or Maſter. 


Lo muſt know, Sir, that about three months 
ago, my wife's Couſin, and her huſband who is a 
reſpectable Tailor and Haberdaſher in London, came 
down into the Country to pay us a viſit. The Mail- 
coach arrives at our town about ſeven o'clock in 
the evening: and as the time allowed for refreſh- 
ment on the road, to the paſſengers in theſe newly 
invented machines for the killing of horſes and. car- 
rying of letters is ſo very ſhort, and the treatment 
they receive at Inns in general not quite ſuitable to 
the rank, which the arms on their carriage might 
ſeem to beſpeak, I naturally concluded our travellers 
would have no objection to an early ſupper, which 
accordingly made its appearance ſoon after their 
coming in. Being very much fatigued with their 
journey, about eleven o'clock they requeſted our 
permiſſion to retire. to reſt. The late hour of their 
riſing the enſuing morning, we attributed to the 


turned their heads to the window;' as if to be ſatis! 
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tame cauſe, and therefore indulged them, without 
comment, with a ſecond breakfaſt, three hours uſter 
we had finiſned our own. This neceffarily threw us 
a little Wrong in out doeſtie œ com Hows 
ever; as dinner was deferred a conſiderablꝭ time we 
hoped the morning ramble they had taken te call 
on ſeveral acquaintanet: M, baye got thema ſuſa 

fictent. appetire by half paſt two. But how fal l 


deſctibe'rKeit ſurpriʒe bn being introduced into tue 
toom where che cloth was ſpread; and our beef 


ſmoking on the board? They ſeemed: ſcareely to 
believe their:own eyes; and, I obſerves; fr ben ty 


fied vherher it was actually broad daylight or nor- 
It ſeems, they had luekily miſtaken the naiie of che 
meal they had had the preceding evening; and 
therefore it had paſſed off without attracking their 
admiration; tho I now remember they ſald ſome- 
thing about « going to bed ſo ſoon after dinner,” 
which T did not then particularly notice. 
6 odo zi O liar tk nt Slu oft 
Wer ! nh ſure, they did manage to get ſome 
ching down, and 1 ſhould have wondered if they 
had not; for it was of the beſt our market could 
afford, and, I warrant, as gobd as any in Curt or 
Leadenball ; though on the other hand, I could not 
help wondering how Mrs. Townley contrived to eat 
any thing at all, her tongue ran on ſo faſt, all the 
while, in praiſe of faſnionable people, faſhionable 


cuſtoms, and faſhionable hours. In vain” 15 apolo- 
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_ gized by pleading the inconvenience that would at- 
tend our adopting, in the Cuuiry, the manners of 
the Metropolis, and that the narrowneſs of our in- 
come muſt be an effectual bar to our purſuing them 
in their full extent. 2 We Were aſſured 8 by our Lon. 
don Couſin: that the rich and great neither could 
nor ought} to enjoy excluſively the privileges of 
faſhiot, but that it is always in the power of others 
to imitate, and, in many inſtances, even to outdo 
them. I obſerved; in return; that in thoſe, points 
of faſhion, as dreſs, viſiting, &c. in which it was 
poſſible for the faſhionable world to be rivalled by 
thoſe who were beneath them, the reciprocal deſire 
to outdo each other generally led to a ridiculous ex- 
ceſs ; while in ſome other points of true; politeneſs 
and good-breeding, in which: they had evidently the 
advantage over their inferiors, they were wont to 
reſt el — very moderate ane j 


& 457, foot or bad ot 

Ir i is needleſi to inform you, of all * ions 
ſhe uſed in her reply to this obſervation, and all the 
ſtrange things, true and, untrue, which, ſhe related. 
Suffice: it to ſay, that her elabgrate and eloquent ha- 
rangue carried ſo powerful conviction to the minds 
of my wife and eldeſt daughter, that as there ap- 
peared preſently four to one againſt me, I was fair- 
ly compelled to give up the conteſt. © We cer- 
te tainly can do no leſs, my dear,“ ſaid my wife, 
« than indulge our viſitors, while they ſtay with us, 
n by relinquiſnhing in ſome meaſure our uſual hours 
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« of riſing, cating and fleeping, in favour of their 


The | lay 


« more polite and eſtabliſhed mode. But the mis 
. fortune is, that ſince their departure ſne cannot be 
|| prevailed upon to return to our former * heatheniſh 
. « habits of living. I have not yet, indeed, been able 
| to attain the ſaſbion of ſleeping beyond what nature 
f requires, and therefore continue to riſe unfaſhion- 


ably early in the morning. But then my wife be- 
ing ſole manager and maſter in the buſineſs of the i 
kitchen, as you will allow ſhe ought to be, ſhe here | 
completely counteracts all my wiſhes and plans of il 
reformation. I cannot think of breakfaſting alone? 1 
and therefore muſt wait till ſne comes down ſtairs. 
—Our time of dining too, depending ene es 
the Cook, ſhe has me, in this inſtance, wholly in her [ 
own power. She © wonders how I can be ſo vulgar | 
« as to be hungry before the time preſeribed by the 
« beau monde, and. is ſtill more ſurpriſed when Lam 
angry (which I aſſure you is.ſometimes the caſe) that 
I may not have my victuals ready at my accuſtomed 


OO Dn «at Lt Q@ = © ©# W . "” 


hour. Now I am of opinion, Mr. SpeZator, that every 
of thing which has a tendency. to put the head of the 
* family out of temper ought to be avoided by a prudent 
Is and obedient wife, who ſhould be ſtudious, above 
3 all things, of domeſtic peace and. tranquillity. . But 
Fe I never yet heard of a hungry Man, any more than a 
[- hungry Lion, who was quite ſo gentle and good-hu- 
e, moured, as when the preſſing calls of appetite, were 
s ſeaſonably allayed: and I herein differ from moſt 
78 other writers, that I appeal to none but e and 
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| kungryCritics/to decide on the merits of my cauſe. 
Then, Sir, as to our poor children: it would move 
| your pity to hear them relate the floggings they have 
undergone for not coming to ſchool of a morning at 
the proper hour; to ſee them packed off a ſecond. 
time without dinner, and their fretful impatience 
when they come home, till Mamma commands it 
to be brought in. I uſed formerly to have n 5 
pleaſure in ſmoking my pipe in an aſternoon with 
a few friends at the King's-Head;' but when I go 
there now, I find them all decamped, and the buſi. 
neſs of the nation and of the pariſn ſettled without 
my vote or conſent. As we are the firſt who have 
attempted to introduce ſaſbionable hours into our 
country=town, we are frequently brouglit into very 
loudicrous embarraſſments with our "our neighbours, 
They have more than once alarmed us terribly, to- 
vards the middle of the day, by breaking open the 
wirdow-ſhutters, concluding we had been all dead; 
and I fear they are ſometimes apt to ſuppoſe mo a 
little deranged, on my wiſhing them a good morning 
| when they'are taking their evening walk. We' hive 
many times been ſurprized by their coming in to 
tea before the bottles were removed; and when we 
laſt viſited our Couſin Homeſpun, - who lives a ſhort 
mile diftant from us, we abſolutely loſt our dinner; 
as they were fully perſuaded, from our late hour of 
coming, that ſome unforeſeen; accident had prevent- 
| ed 10 hne; . Ty ons Witt CORE 
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Ix ſhort, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion, 
that has been introduced into our family, by at- 
tempting to adopt the faſhionable diviſion of the 


twenty-four hours; which, however it may ſuit the 
meridian of London, is clearly contrary to the courſe of 
Nature in our climate. Indeed I cannot help think- 
ing but that, allowing for the difference of latitude 


and longitude between this place and the metro- 
polis, the faſhionable world have got woefully our 
in their calculations of times and ſeaſons. Nor is 


this at all to be wondered at. I remember, when 


I was very young, hearing a deal about the alteration 


of the fiyte : the Sun himſelf, it ſeems, notwith- 


ſtanding his apparent love of order and regularity, had 


got eleven days wrong in his reckoning. But, when 


the error was once fairly diſcovered, the ſupreme 
power of the Brit iſh Legiſlature, evidently greater 


than that of o/bua, ſoon ſet him right in his courſe. 
As therefore we cannot doubt the omnipotence of 
the preſent Parliament any more than that of any 


preceding one, ſo the reformation of the © Calendar 
« of Faſhion” appears to me an object no leſs worthy | 


of its wiſdom and moſt ſerious attention. The 
ſcheme which was adopted for the correction of the 


Julian year would equally apply to the faſbionable day. 


A portion of it, for once, might be ſuppoſed to be 
omitted, and thus that which would have been din. 
ner, will become ſupper, in the ordinary courſe. I 
would further propoſe that Sunday ſhould always be 


conſidered as an intercalary day in the routine of 


„ 
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high life ; the frequent recurrence of which would 
ſerve, in ſome degree, to rectify the errors of the 
preceding week, and prevent: thoſe who properly 
availed themſelves of its aſſiſtance, from running 
again nenen the. bounds of nature and 
reaſon. : | 


; I aM ſorry, Sir, that I cannot ſtay to communi. 
cate to you the whole of my plan ; but the bell at laſt 
rings for dinner, and you muſt excuſe m. 
% Fan. 21/þ. 1793. Your's in haſte, 


bo If paſt five. P. M.  Efuriens. 


5. S. On a re- peruſal of my letter luce I returned 
to my room, I find myſelf not half ſo well ſatisfied 
with it as I was before: my wife is indeed an excel- 

' lent cook, and I fear T have been rather too ſevere 
againſt her.—Nay I verily believe T ſhould altoge- 
ther have ſuppreſſed this Paper and thrown it into 
the fire, had ſhe not provokingly told me that it was 
my appetite that was improved by waiting till a de- 

cent hour, and not the flavour of her ſauces. 


P. S. 2d. Jan. 22d, 4 o&clock. P. M. I find I am 
quite right in all T have written, and am now deter- 
mined to ſend off m letter e Your's as 
belore. Efuriens. 


4. N Pb r. AC 


OR. 4 to Correſpondents wil be given li che next, 
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Tux Curacy, which I was deſtined to ſerve; was 
that of a large village in the county of Worcefler: 
After having ſettled all preliminaries with the Rec- 
tar and having been ordained at Eh, in April 1779 p 
I took n of the Univerſity: and 8 to my 


wes of life were pen by being contraſted 
with the ſcene before me: for whatever ſchemes of 


happineſs my imagination had deviſed for the ap- 
proach ing period, the pleaſures of elegant ſociety 
cayld nog N be placed in that number. My 
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learning, added to exemplary virtues; but as he 
generally reſided on another living, I could not hope 


to derivtlgriat advaittages froth his N 


Ox my arrival is "the Ale” 1 was directed to a 
Farm-houſe, which from time immemorial had 
been the habitation of the Curates. The treatment 
I recerved, was ſuch as has been honqured with a 
memoriat {ory # fur greater Apoſtle than thyſelf ; 

for with him I may truly ay. the barbarous people 
« ſhewed me no little kindneſs.” My Pariſhioners 


were honeſt, hoſpitable, gaping ruſtics who. mw 
they were unacquainted with the arts op ood-breed- bs 


ing and xefmement, had not vitiared their inter- 
| courſe, with ſaſnionable hy poeriſy, oro deſtroyed the 

efficacy; vf language by, the introduction of polite 
falſhood. For ſome days I was almoſt overwhelmed 
by an inundation of civilities ; which, however they 
mexited my gratitude and conciliated my affection, 
were ſtill little calculated to promote my happineſs, 
or tu make me pleaſed with my ſituation. I had 
lately deen aecuſtomed to the ſoeiety of the learned, 
the poliſlied-and the: gay t but had never heard the 
clamours of ruſtic metriment, or been aecoſted with 
the rudeneſs of boiſterous ſalutation. It was not, 
thereſoreſ to be wondered at, if I oſten diſguſted 
my hoſts by the ſerenity of a countenance, Which 
ought to have been diſtorted with laughter, or if 1 
palſed fo a dull, inſipid ſort of een hy never 


ly en_US” * 


e I” 
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vas obſerved 40 be exhilarated with Ale, Jen 
found that compariſans were made bet gen m ſelf 


and the former Curate, not at all favorable to his 


ſucceſſors: and: it became ſufficiently plain, iat lit- 


tle as 1,was;entertained with the convexſation af my 


flock, their were ſtill lefs delighted with che man 
ners of their Paſtor. This they at length ovinged hy 
conſtantly neglecting to invite me to cheir Ha 


Fe me en. * ene e 


** 
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To a . power of bean toe, who, cannes 
tion cafily ſoftened by pride. Tho' 1 as, devirgus 


of acquiring praiſe, where praiſe would have been 
| ſincere, I was ſoon reconciled. to the neglect into 


which I had fallen, and determined zo ſeek happi- 
neſs, in ſalitary ſtudy, , But, hat purſuit of. man 
does not forcibly remind him, that he was" formed 
for Society ? Even he, who devotes dis lęiſure jo 


ſolitary Ae rejxices in his ſecurity from. in- 


truſion, ſtill. looks round him for ſame one of ſimi- 
lar habits wich hinwſelf; to hora he may. impart his 
favorite ideas warm from the brain.” With 
ſuch a friend was I bleſt at the Univerſity, and ieh 


him I ſtill correſpond; yet epiſtalary correſpond- 
ence, however well it. may anſwer commercial pur- 


poſes, where information alone in requixed. is, in | 
an intercourſe of litemry friend ſhiꝑ. a: very nage: 
. ſar converſatiqn:; it cannot com 
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municate che! inſtantanedus emotions of Hipathy, 
or u ne tones of _ . * 


£137 


Bur my fituation was uwe ſtill more com- 
fortleſs, than it otherwiſe would have been, by a 
dearth of books: for tho' at College J had collected 
as many volumes, as my income would allow, my 
library was too ſmall to enable me to proſecute any + 
important -undertaking. It was vain to expect aſ- 
aſſiſtance from libraries in the neighbourhood :- as I 
believe, that except bymyſelf and by the Vicar of an 
"adjacent Pariſh, who had'a cloſet laden with a'cargo 
of Theology, twenty volumes could not have been 
| produced within ceny miles of 5 reſidence. . 


In this ſolitude T remained dec e At 
eh I determined to quit it; when ſome friends 
invited me to Town with a view of procuring me an 
appointment to a vacant LeRturer-ſhip in the City. 
Ihe proſpect of a ſettlement in London preſented to 

my imagination every thing which I wiſhed. I fore- 
faw that it would give me acceſs to valuable libraries 
and open to my mind all the fountains of know- 
ledge. According} Y, Laccepted the propoſal of my 
friends, and bade e 0 go err on the 
banks of the derer. | e 


1304 2191 1111171 ik If 


Son of your © Hr Meena nee ; 

may not be acquainted with the duties and fituation 

fa L:29wer, He may, then, be defined to be A 
3 g | 
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0 N Parſon, who is choſen by dent of 


the Houſe-keepers of a Pariſh, and is dependent 


ec upon their generoſity and his own ſervility for his 


« daily ſubſiſtence.” The candidates at the preſent 
vacancy were four: each of whom, in turn, was 


directed to preach a Probationary Sermon, that the 


Electors might be able to decide, which of us was 
the moſt deſerving man in point of voice, figureand 


addreſs, and the other qualifications of :a «worthy 


Clergyman. It was evident from the beginning of 
the conteſt that the ſucceſsful. candidate, whoever 


he might be, would ſuceed by a ſmall majority: the 
greater number of the Pariſhioners had promiſed 


their votes, and were exerting all their intereſt in 


behalf of their reſpective candidates: a few, -how- 
ever, preſerved a ſtrict neutrality, and were to be 


preached into preference. Of theſe I gained over the 


greater part, not by my own merits, but by the de- 


fects of my competitors ; the firſt of whom was ug- 


lier than Caliban ; the ſecond detained his auditors 


fifty five minutes in the cold; and the third, either 


by deſigu or from ignorance, was woefully. hete- 


rodox. I was duly elected by a majority of ſeven. 
teen votes; the whole number conſiſting of four 


hundred and twenty one, which were atheruiſe al. 


moſt _ dries. 


2 alt was wy — won, 1 had | 
aki) little by my victory. The collection annually 
made for my predeceſſor, who had the good fortune 


4 ) 
4 4 - 
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was loſt: and with it I loſt che friend, who had pa. 


| Ereceived a letter from a friend in Cambridge, pro- 
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to be choſen without oppoſition, had amounted to 


upwards of ninety pounds; but as 1 had been 


clected by a fort of parochial famtion, ſcarcely exceed- 
ing the fourth part of the inhabitants, I found my- 
ſelf in the receipt of leſs than half that ſum, a 
ſum which fell ſhort of the emolument of my Cu- 
Tacy ; tho” 1 my expences, by living in Town, were 
conſiderably augmented. My Curacy, however, 


tronized me at College. As I had omitted to con- 
ſult him about my removal, till it was already too 


late, he never aſterwards regarded me with warmth 


ar tenderneſs, but conſidered me as a young man of 
unſettled choice and fluctuating deſires, whom it was 
to ſerve, and who ought to be left to his fate. 


1 my laben grew as lef and 
leſs lucrative; for even of thoſe, who had voted in 
my favor, ſome had been alienated by my aver- 
ſion to cringing, and gradually redyced:their quota 
of my penſion 4 finding, therefore, that 1. ſhould 
ſhortly be ſtarved into a reſignation of my office, I 
determined to retire /honourably ; and, at the ext 


piration of tuo years, reſtored to the a 
their full powers ee. % il i tur 


5 # » 
— 4 . * 4 
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Tavs \ was I once more adrift i in Tg 1 when 


poling to me the appointment of a Travelling Tu- 


tor. Had Fortune employed whole years in an en- 
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| _ 
deavour to gratify my wiſhes, ſne could not have 


deen more fuccefsſul; unleſs, indeed, ſhe had of- 


ſfered me advamages, which would be permanent. 
My pupil was the ſon of a Gentleman in Cheſbim, 


who had formerly been of the College of which my - 


Correſpondent Was a fellow. I inſtantly tepaired 


to Cambridge to be introduced to my employer; 


who after having agreed to pay me a liberal ſtipend 


for my future ſervices to his ſon, and traced -upon a 


rap the route ke wiſhed as to purſue, diſmiſſed us on 
our tour. It is not neceffary to trouble you with 
the particulars of bur expedition; or to enter into 
a detail of. the natural and artificial. beauties, which 


may be met with in Switzerland and hah... Suffice 
it to obſerve, that we were three years abſent from 


England; that my Pupil, a youth with many excel- 
lent qualities, was an example of the effects of inju- 
dicious education; and that I could rarely divert his 


attention frotrt gatety and amuſetnents to the inyeſ- 


tigation of antiquity and contemplation on claſſic 
ſcenes. On dur return; however, his father expreſs. 


ed his warmeſt approbation of my ſervices, and I | 


have no doubt, had he poſſeſſed Borough-intereft, or 
any of the avenues to Church Preferment, he would 


have been happy to have rewarded me with a a living, | 


5 


eee amidſt all my inconveniences, 1 had 
never been diſguſted with drudgery ; but had en- 


joyed the otia_facra Cameniis, leiſure ſucred to the 


Muſes, and had projected many literary undertak- 
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ings, which my want of perſeverance Santa 
rendered abortive. The ſcene, however, was about 


to change; but ſince from this period commences a 
new ſeries of events, I ſhall ae ee 


my hiſtory for a future letter. 
1 £034: elle. eee 9 
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Es 13 HEREBY a a any Lady ar x "og 
ek reſident within the diſtrict, thro' which this Paper is 
circulated, is conſcious of being addicted to any particular 
vice, folly or foible, ſhe or he is requeſted to ſend an imme- 
diate account thereof to the Printer of the faid Paper, to the 
end that the Editor of the ſame may not unwittingly offend, 
by holding up fuch _ rg or foible to Oe” cenſure. 


3 il 4 
1 * 


To Sana 


gage deference and'reſpeR the C. S. informs Cazorni⸗ | 
tus, that his Paper is not acceptable, chiefly | for * reaſons al- 
tedged i in the concluſion ef N'. 17. 

H. E. ſhould not have employed nearly Bree * in tellin 
op 2 how much he deſpiſes him. The language of _ 
v brie , 

BrTonz W. C. can © commence his linerary carreer in the 
6 good company of the C. S.“ be muſt learn the moſt noble 
ſrienc of Orthography. 


Tus C. S. humbly conceives, that be is not bound by any tie 
whatever, to publiſh the Note of A Paorzssox or Music. 
Haper-combats are a ſort of duels, in which, as the combatants 
Load with avadding, full ſatisfaRion can never de obtained. Would 
it not, therefore, be equally agreeable to the parties, as it would 
de more agreeable to their Readers, that the affair | ſhould end, now 
ack of the gentlemen has had his fre. ? | 


*.,“ Other anſwers are delayed for want of room. 
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to accompliſhments, the chief of theſe is a c compes 


(ant Gar of rain well choſen and proper I ly regulated. 
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HAVING, yeſterday, taken a review 


of m my ſeveral ſpeculations,” I was exceedingly ſur. 
priſed to find, that not one of them out of one and 
twenty had been directly and immediately dedicated 
to the ladies. I am apt to aſeribe this apparent negle& © 
to my extraordinary diffidence; which has never 
ſuffered me to imagine myſelf capable of any per- 
formance; that might inſtruct women of under- 
ſtanding, though I have always been zealous for 


confirmed in this opinion by looking at the ſhelves 

in my Hbrary. It conſiſts of Ancients and Moderna 

ſo equal in point of numbers, that ſnould they ever 

come to blows, as they once did at Sr. James i, it would 

moſt likely be a drawn battle, * that all of 
2 
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them ſtoo ſtood to their poſts : blt ſo many of my Mo- 


derns are conſtantly deſerting to my female ac- 
quaintance, that the few, Who remain in the field, 
— to, fight the Ancients at conſiderable 

het Avbrils; I am W gots de- 
lighted with recommending a favourite author to 
the notice of ladich- to be the means of con- 
veying knowledge is at all times a pleaſing employ- 
ment; but tlie pleatlre is, in this muſtance, increaſ- 

ed tenfold from a conſideration of the object. - 


mo 21 220 110 ne Fiege i * ; 


3111 11663 110 9 3123 
Io the Tg ape, I: i a man may reaſona- 


bly call his modeſty in n queſtion, who hopes to in- 
ſtruct the more ſenſible part of the other ſex. I am 


rather inclined to be of opinion, that the wits of 
the preſent day do not in their 3 much 
ſurpaſs: thoſe of the reign of Queen Ame; and I am 
pretty well aſſured that the ladies ſtand in far leſs 
need of inſtruction than they did at that period, and 
that my country- women were never ſo diſtinguiſned 
eee as in ee « 8 | 

Ah W OY on this ſabjeck, Lhave 
{Ometirhes fancied, that the ladies in the Country 


ate more eminent for their underſtanding, than thoſe 
who live in the Metropolis: whereas, that with the 
men it is, perhaps, the reverſe. Suppoſing this to 
de the fact,” I think it may fairly be accounted for by 
conſidering the different ſtructure of the mind inthe = 
typ ſexes, and the different kinds of excellence 26 
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which each of them ſhquld lay pretengs, In.gider 

to farm the accompliſhed gentleman (whexe. I. ne 
the ward accompliſhed in its true and proper ſenſe) 
two things ſeem neceſſary ; à knowledge. of th 
world, and a knowledge of bagks. Neither of cheſẽ 


can be fo fully attained in the Cauntry as in great 


cities, where libraries are open for the uſe g 


the public, and where the curious may be introflu- 
ced i into company of every deſcription. Ia far 


from wiſhing to wake ſuch an invidious diſtipctien 
between the male and female mind, as tp affigng, that 
a woman may not become accompliſhed by the lame 
means as a man; yet I think, that theſe means 
ſhould be uſed in a different degree, and thould be 


ſomewhat differently applied. It will not, I hope, | 


be interpreted into a degradation of the ladies, jp 
ſay that deep philoſophical reſearches and. uniyerſal 
learning contribute little, if any thing at all, to the 
ornament of their ſex, or that actiye liſe is nt the 
ſphere, which they are principally expected 
fill: tho? it muſt be allowed that women ſhoul 
not be totally without learning, or wholly unac- 


quainted with the manners of the vod. EEE 


however, of theſe, as is conducive to their real im- 
provement, may be acquired by ſuch, as reſide in the 


Country. We have not, indeed, a great variety of 


books; but if the few, which are 10 be met with 


co us, be only well ſelected, they will cgntribure 
more largely to the ſtack of female intelligence, 
than 3 multitude Ee i ilrack the at» 
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_ tention. An acquaintance with the world, if gaiety 
and diſſipation be not included” under chat head, 
may likewiſe be acquired in a ſufficient degree in the 
preſent improved ſtate of Country manners. Our 
entertainments are not leſs rational or our mirth leſs 
refined, than that which is to be met vith in the 
larger circles of the Metropolis. Nor indeed can 
it be otherwiſe: as the more ſenſible part among 
the people of condition in London annually ſeek re- 
fuge from the noiſe and tumult of the Town in the 
ſtillneſs of the Country, and communicate to us all 
the knowledge and improvements of the Capital 
without any of its levity or folly. I do not, in this 
Place, take notice of thoſe 'coxcombs, who ſome. 
times come down into the Country to excite our 
wonder, as with moſt of us they are n roi ri. 
dicule Nen chan of in imitation. 


Fav, e of our ladies are condemned tg 
perpetual ruſtication, but moſt of them, at certain 
intervals, pay a viſit to London. The 'advantages 
they derive from theſe excurſions are almoſt incon- 
ceivable. I know of nothing more entertaining or 
inſtructive, than the letters of a ſenſible woman 
written during her firſt viſit to the Metropolis, 1 
have ſeen ſome of theſe, abounding with very inge- 
nious remarks on life and manners, collected in fix 
weeks, which'even the ſame lady, had ſhe always 
lived in Town, would not' have hit upon in the 
 Gme number of years. Conſtant opportunity = 
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rally begets indifference : whereas we are forcibly 
ſtruck with the novelty. of ſcenes, which open upon 


us. all at aun * n but aſhart continuance. 


11 


2 * 
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gative ſide of the queſtion; from which, I think, 
it plainly appears, that our Country ladies enjoy at 
leaſt as great means of improvement, as thoſe who 
live in Town. But I am further of opinion, that if 
we enquire into the real excellence of the ſemale 


underſtanding, the advantage will be found to be in : 


favour of the former. The knowledge of a ſenſible 
and amiable woman is made up of ſuch ideas, as art 
more eaſily acquired in the Country than elſewhere. 
It diſcovers a more thorough acquaintance with the 
works of nature than of art: and the whole is mark. 
ed with eaſe and elegance, ſoftneſs and ſimplicity: 7 
Accordingly, we are ſeldom delighted with that 
maſculine ſenſe in women, which ſeems to ſet the 
learning of the other ſex at defiance. Such are re- 
garded as a kind of Amazons in underſtanding; who 
may ſometimes ſtrike terror into men, but cannot 
incite them to tenderneſs, and who may happen to 
fill us with admiration, but never with love. Theſe 
remarks are grounded on the ſuppoſition, that Na. 
ture deſigned a certain amiableneſs to be the general 


5 character of the female mind; a ſuppoſition, which 


will not be controverted by thoſe, who admit the 
analogy between the mind and the perſon. I am 
inclined, therefore, to believe, , that half an bour | 
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devoted to a walk in the fields will often contribute 

full as much to the improvement of the fair ſex, as the 
ſame portion of time employed over a book, and 
that topics of inſtruction preſent themſelves in a 
garden no leſs frequently than in a library. There 
is ſomething in the eontemplation of the works of 
Nature, which, while it expands the mind, ſoftens 
and reſines it, which lulls to ſleep the turbulent 
affections, and diffuſes en the _ nen 6958 


ſerenity. 


| T aw, however, the laſt perſon in the world, who 
would urge a ſingle ſyllable againſt that paſſion for 
reading, which prevails among ſome of the ladies 
of the preſent day. An acquaintance with the beft 
writers in our language is certainly one of the moſt 
uſeful accompliſhments, which a woman can poſſeſs, 
It aſſiſts her exccedingly in converſation by extend- 
ing her knowledge and chaftening her wit. For this 
reaſon I have often wondered, that among all the 
methods of recommending the ſeminaries of female 
education, I never have read an advertiſement of 2 
ſchool, where young ladics might be accommodated 
with a well choſen Engliſb Library. Such informa+- 
tion would, ſurely, be as agreeable to judicious pa- 
rents, as ta be told that the Dancing-Maſter atrend- 
ed three times a week, or that the Teacher of French 
reſided in the houſe. This accommodation might 
tend greatly to fix the taſte of women during the 
whole of their lives, or at leaſt, to make it far more 
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cotredh, Ang infumatrimes:ia.ar- preſent. | Were Lao 


ſuppoſe ſo tnatiy uf them to be born with a propen- 


ſity to nonſenſe I might, with good reaſon, be ſus. 
peed: of ſatire; (a talem; that I never indulge); 
I would; there fort, attribute the avidity, with which 
ſome of them idevour-novels and other traſh, to tke 
want of good books, which they laboured under at 
ſchool: as thoſe, who in their early days have been 


accuſtomed to coarſe fare, are never afterwards very | 


remarkable: A Ts e N 
bene e en 

* mn n never examine ab u 
character critichlly, without reflecking, what figure 
a woman will make in domeſtic life. I hold the 
cirele of the ite ide to be the trajectory, in which 
ſne ſhould eve. It is not neceſſary, that ſhe 


ſhould always de equally near tothe attracting body, 


any more that that the earth ſhould conſtantly re- 
vol ve at the fame diſtance from the ſun : but when 
Iſte her perpetually rambling after pleaſure and 
diſſipation, I conſider her as being dran out of her 
orbit by ſome diſturbing farce, which has thrown the 
whole ſyſtem into diſorder and confuſion. Not 


ſuppoſing this illuftration to be juſt, I cannot help 


imagining the Country to be che great nurſery uf 


female excellence. Retirement and tranquillity 
have à wonderful effect in attaching, the mind to its 


proper object; as noiſe and diſſipation make it in- 
ſtable and uncertain. They allow time for reflec- 
tion and the acquiſition of knowledge, without ſome 
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- poition” of which no woman ſhould ichuſe for her 
huſband a man of a cultivated underſtand ing. The 
ſociety, too, in the Country, is more likely to fit a 
lady for domeſtic life, than that i in populous towns : 

it is marked with hoſpitality rather than with pa- 
rade, and even yet retains more of primitive plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity, than the nn. ies 
eam life. LAG). ut ou. Slot 23 nie! 
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AMANDA, = is one _ the 5 8 vo- 
men, with whom I have ever converſed, has con- 
ſtantly reſided a hundred miles from Town, and has 
ſeen the Metropolis but twice. Her character is 
that of meekneſs and unaffected worth. Tho' her 
chief attention is given to her family; ſhe finds lei- 
| {ure to improve her underſtanding and taſte. He, 
: reading has not been extenſive, but has been admi- 
- rably directed. Addiſon appear s to be her favorite 
Author; yet ſhe has a juſt reliſh! of the beauties of 
our moſt pathetic poets, and is remarkably de- 
lighted with the penſive ſpirit of Bowles. - Her 
tenderneſs, however, is without weakneſs, and tho! 
ſhe has a fine imagination, ſhe is hardly ever ro- 
mantic. In her converſation, her good ſenſe makes 
her the delight of the other ſex, but is not ſo oſten- 
Ae diſplayed, as to excite the jealouſſ y of her 

n. In ſhort, whether I conſider her as a wife, a 
_ or a friend, thore is no e be- 
hold with "mn veneration than e | 


—_— 
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NEA XXI. 
Ne, 12 March, 1753. 


Ae tojwlaris aur | How 5 . 
| Influenced by the air of Popularity. | | 
enen ne i, 


york the Wels Ur my „ lte 1 have 


ſtudied the arts of pleaſing. When I have had reaſon - 


to think myſelf popular among my acquaintance; 
my ſpirits have been elated, and 1 have been all 


mirth, joy and EXLACY ; but when! have obſerved my. 
friends cool or indifferent towards me, 1 have been | 


2 to melancholy a and deſpair. | Fs N 0 | 


1 REMEMBER perfectly well, the" it 11 many years 
ago, what uneaſineſs I felt at College, when I heard 


of a wine · party or ſupper, to which I had not been 


invited. Tho' 1 did not love wine half ſo well as 
my books, I never on theſe occaſions could 
read a fingle page; ſo | deeply did the ſenſe of 


neglect prey upon my mind. How! often have I, 
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tortured. with mortification, immured myſelf i in my 
room, and felt all the horrors of a hypocondriac | 
How often, animated with the ſmiles of a fellow- 
commoner ot nobleman, have I enjoyed the dream 
of ſelf. importance, and diſcovered to a numerous 
company the gaiety of my heart ! Ever ſince 1 
ſettled in the world, 1 have derived my pains and 
pleaſures from the ſame. ſources as before: I have 
been happy in proportion as I have been noticed, 
and miſerable according as I have been neglected. 


My greateſt care, therefore, has has been to obſerve. 
with minuteneſs and diligence, the ſeveral ſymptoms 
of increaſing and declining popularity. I know by 
the air of a perſon, whom I meet in the flreer, the 
preciſe degree of his good-will towards me: I can 
diſcover eſteem, tho hid under a cloud of frowns, | 
and I can diſcern malice and miſthich, + when diſ- 
guiſed with ſmiles, v | 


| No man, 1 . is willing! to hippo bil 

| a folitary inſtance of the operation of thoſe paſſions, 
by vhich he himſelf is governed. Accordingly, I 

doubt not but the world abounds with characters 
ſimilar to my own. It is. poſſible, however, that 
many of thoſe, who come under the ſame deſcrip- 
tion of perſons with myſelf, may not be ſo. deeply 
verſed in the ſeyeral prognoftics of favor and diſaf= 
fection. To ſuch I wiſh to communicate, thro”. the 
medium of your Paper, the invention of a machine 
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thor will enable them to diſcover the exact degree 
of eſtimation, in which they are held hy their ac- 
quaintance, without the trouble and anxiety af 
perpetual obſervation, or the inexpreſſible atigue 
of decyphering countenances. It is called the 
Thermometer of Popularity, and agrees in many re- 
ſpects with the well-known, Inſtrument, which is 
uſed to aſcertain the changes in the; atmoſphere. 
The ſcale is graduated; but the plan will, perhaps,” 
de beſt underſtood by the help af ure and I 
doubt not but your genaus Fuze; Villihe able ta 
inſert it. wo 97,709 #5 nic oral d i n 
5 bert hn Vor * 10 ib 90 7 HELENS 12H F 
: Ir would be impolitſe in * 
me to büblim to the word ' 60: 
ſeveral af the particulars. te 
ſpecting the conſtruckion f 
this machine; ſuch as the che- | 
mical proceſs uſed in procur-. 
ing the fluid, the cauſes of 1 its 
aſcent and deſcent | in the 
tube, &c, & c. as it bo 
ſet enterpriſing geniuſes a 
wark, to the great injury and” 
loſs of the original inventor | 
and ſole proprietor. It will 
be ſufficient, if I explain its 
properties and give inſtances 
of its great e 
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Mr Thermometer, then, is deſigned to aſcertain 
the degrees of heat and cold in the . aum popularis,” 
or atmoſphete of Popularity. By the ty; it is evi- 
dent from iny motto, that che Ancirtis had ſome 
idea of the exiſtence of ſuch an atmoſphere;-: tho · it 
leems not t& have been made the object of philoſo— 
Phical experiments by any perfor befbre- myſelf. 
 Thequatitityof fluid put into the tube is ſüch, as 

originally to ſtand exactiy at the point f | indifference : 
but when the inſtrumentoomes to bt uſed, the fluid 
ill occalibhilly riſe orfall; and will very ſeldom be 
at reſt, When it is ſo high as 60, the owner of the 
Thermometer may be certain of a very warm and 
welcome reception, Wherever he goes: but when it 
falls to 6g, it as certainly betokens cold weather 
and a journey to Coventry... The intermediate alri- | 
todes denote Sham wud Apgrees 5 of approbation o or 
diſlike.” * 05 29 


4 Wd 2 : 
en ; 


Tur great "lie of this machine necks kardly to 
be exemplified. For tho it will contribute | no more 
to effect a change in one's Popularity, than Faren- 
beit's Thermometer can produce an alteration in the 
weather, yet it will teach the uſer of it how 1 ro con- 
duct himſelf towards thoſe, with whom he con- 
verſes, by appriſing him of their hoſtile or friendly 
diſpoſitions. It will enable him to diſtinguiſh low- 
neſs of ſpirits in a friend from ill temper or aver- 
ſion; ard it will often fave him the mortification of 
having mended his pace in the ſtreet to meet an old 


= 


/ 
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acquaintance, who Tg, . .coming. up, urns 
ſhove wen à corner. v 15 bie 3 
N £25143 Bac 0 owns Wir} 34m Fy. 
To ERE are, however, certain claſſes of ” Wane ro to 
whom my diſcovery may be more ſerviceable than to 
others. It is ſafficicntly obvious, that where there 
is little or no -pollibility of becoming popular, the 
inſtrument can be of little or no uſe; as the com- 
mon Thermometer will not operate under an ex 
hauſted receiver, or where there is no ambient air. 
They, who uſe. my machine, ſhould be placed in 
conſpicuous fituations, but. wuſt not be altogether 
independent; for in ſuch ſituations they will feel 
the whole influence of the aura popularis. It is ne- 
otſſury, that they ſhould be oontiected wir a nume- 
rous fociety, moſt of whom are beneath them, or, at 
beſt; only on the ſame level. Were I called upon to 
recommend a tation, it ſhould be either 2 commil- 
fion | in the Army or Navy, a College Fellowkip, or 
a reſidence in a Country Town in any public capa. 
city; and none, perhaps, is more ſuitable; than 
that of the Rector or Vicar. A Country Town, 
however, is at all events, the moſt convenient ſitu- 
ation for one, who ſtudies popularity. There he 
neceſſarily has a large acquaintance; and there he is 
ſure to become food for converſation. Whatever 
he does or ſays, nay, almoſt whatever he thinks, is 
generally known within a few hours, and always 
contributes to produce a change in the e 
which have * formed of him. i 
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Ina fubjoin fome' Populo-meordlogical Oger. 
vations made with my machine in a Borough Town 
during Go Ro. of ſive n as I find thens? in my 
ene eee eee ee 
(1517 336 N en TTY (2 5 AE ; He 
Finns WIK. Came to reſide. at ]] vim . I. 
-cammendations. | At my arrival the fluid in my  Themg- 
meter ſtqod at o; but. in 24 hours Toſe to 25%½ Was LA 
ed to three dinners and five ſuppers ; IJ fluid ſtill Filing. 
the end of the week, however, it paſſed the foint A 10 
5 ference and fell to 39“. This change was owing to wy 
having been rather witty on "Mrs. Purpoſe, the fat May- 
oreſs; who ran all rg town to tel} her friends, that] 
een Aan i 10 insb bn 


1 outer ad 


siconn War 8 dad pare f wee 
fluid waa in a ſtate of conſtant agitatian, heing ſometimes 
at 39 above, and ſometimes at 398 below, o. Theſe 
ſudden changes. 1 have frequently obſerved; in this | in. 
ſtance, [ believe, they were occaſioned by, the different 
characters given of me by Mrs. Porpoiſe and by my advo- 
cates ; and they are exactly analogous to the effects of 
ſtormy: weather on the Barometer. By the end of the week 
my popularity was exactly minus 209. I had ſpoken diſe 
reſpectfully of an aſſembly of old ladies, who met every 
other eveving to play at whiſt, by ling m 4 Cub. 
Fluid Rill uns. | 


| Wa Wins. "In the courſe o& 24 hours the fluid 
was at 579 on the negative ſide of o. A very wicked ſquib : 
had been thrown out againſt the Town, of which I was the 
ſuppoſed author, It contained ſome fly inſinuations that 
| (he inhabitants were none of them gonjurers, with ſevetal 
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other ungracious tefleRions., - 4 © immediately. wrote a 5 | 
pamphlet diſclaiming all knowledge of the obnoxious 24 8 


per, and produced a very laboured panegyric on the 


ſenſe of the Town in general, together with ſome band 
fome com pliments on the profound ſagaclty of the Cots 
poration. By the end of this week fluid had 15 to "362 
ow point LE 2 e Of 55 


IN P , * # 8 + : . 8 9 1 
A * : 2 


fobtre k 1 10 every day tb dine but, in con- 


! ſequerice.of what had paſt the preceding week. I was how 5 
wonderful favourite with the great people; but others 
' thought me very proud, owing to the uprightneſs; of my j 


perſon in walking. Fluid began to fall ; but roſe bigher 
than ever on its being known that I was a liberal ſubſcriber 
to a charitable inſtitution; and that it might he no. ſecret, 
I ordered it to be publiſhed in the County Bode ne 
Fluid ſtood at 599 on the gr: ſide of o. 


' "23 * 
8 1 # 4 4 2 4 py 
_ - = 


Firrn WII. I was now quite . in being court⸗ 


ed and careſſed : but on Monday being out at 4 dinner, at 


which Mrs. Porpoiſe was preſent, I could not deny myſelf 
the pleaſure of being at her again. Talking on the löse 
of female dreſs, J introduced ſome remarks on the daf 
gers of tight lacing, and particularly cautioned Mei. P. 
againſt that practice, adding that I ſaw plainly ſhe was 
ſqueezed into half her natural compaſs. She bounced out 
of the room in a violent rage, and was ſo indefatigabl# in 

perſecution, that in two days my popularity was minus 47% 


The ladies all conſpired againſt me, and by the end of the 


week had ſo far brought over their huſbands to their own way 
of thinking, that I was completely cut. N.B. When the 
fluid ſinks to 609, it hardly ever riſes again, unleſs the 
owner of the inſtrument 232 the pace of his reſidenee. 


8 
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Tres Thermomtters are ſold wholeſale and retail 
br the Inventor's Agent, Ne 920, Oxford-ftreet, London, 
N. B. Great allowance made to Country Dealers. N. B. 
They will be particularly uſeful to Members of Par- 
liament, Miniſters of State, Methodiſt Parſons, Petits 
Maitres, and all who are anxious to diſcover the de- 
gree of their popularity. N. B. Great care muſt be ta- 
ken in uſing them. They muſt not be forced by adſcĩ- 
titious heat, ſuch as bribery, flattery & c. theſe will 
cauſe the fluid to riſe. at firſt, but it will ſoon fall 
lower than it it was before; ; and the Nr GE vill 
—_— Bias een 

Br publiſhing this account of 10 Aae chro” 
the Counties, in which your excellent paper, is read, 
you will greatly oblige Es 
Jour 7; Humble Seryt. | 
Lond, Jan, 28, 1253. 9215 | Poplicola Merlin, 


p. 8. My e . would be very 1161 
to the Country Spettator and to every man, who endea- 
yours to be in favor with the public. Yours &c, 


? TORE | | — ,, | 

IIIxx my Correſpondent's machine exceedingly: 
but if another tube could be added, which ſhould: 
ſhew us how far we are in favor with. ourfelves, it | 

-- would certainly be no ſiall improvement.” 


% 
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| Tora; 19 Marth, 17932 


Bike RNs Taj Wa 1. commad retonem non babe | 
i ineptus d citur. . ToLL:'. - | 
He, who is offentations, or who Ns regard to he conven | 
ence of thoſe,” SLIP APA are., 8 
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"VV HEN he 14 piſſed UE: | 
a month at the ſear of Sir Roger de Coveriey during 7 
which time, as my Readers may fememiber, he con 
fined” himſelf chiefly. te rural topics, he began te 


diſcover that he had fixed upon a ſituation not th 


moſt convenient for the purpoſe of collecting re- 


marks. „ My greateſt difficulty” ſays he *in the 


Country is tod ſport; and in Town to che it. 
Had fo diſcouraging an obſervation recurred to my 
rembitiſſſhite; when-T firſt formed the deſign of 
publiſfitnig” theſe weekly Papers, it wo Wee 
ately have cauſed me to relinquiſh my Tch8me: A | 
indeed, confidering the inconſtaney of my temper/ 
I have wondered, how” A Plan which: took a _—_ : 


5 
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night's dio came to ba executed: br 

a fortnight, tho? no very great ſpace of time, might 

have thrown into my way fifty obſtacles and objec- 

tions, any one of which, to a man of my turn of 

mind, would haye been ſufficient! to have rendered 
my project ee | 


N IXED ſociety i is, aa the proper FO 
for a SpeZator ; and the difficulty of meeting with it 
in the Country muſt have given given riſe to the 
remark above quoted. It is poſſible to have a nu- 
merous acquaintance without. poſſeſſing the means 
of obſervation. When we are conſtant witneſſes of 
the ſame habits and peculiarities, they make little 
impreſſion on the mirid, but ſoon grow familiar and 
paſs unobſerved : it is among ſtrangers, that we 
muſt acquire a knowledge of life and manners, be- 
cauſe the particular cuſtoms and ſentiments of per- 
ſons unknown to us, ſtrike us with the force of no- 
velty, and are contemplated without e or 
- e | a 


Is EP 1 to colle& as many 0 ” 
poſſible for the ſupport of my ſpeculations, I deter- 
mined to purſue the ſame plan in the Country, 
which my illuſtrious forerunner did in Mn, by 

mixing with the moſt miſcellaneous compinies 1 
could find. Recollecting his imaginary. elub, I in- 
ſtantly became a member of a real one, conſiſting, | 


partly, of the ſame ſort of Cheney with thoſe, nf - 


* @@ ts > wn, W's Ys oO TeX : 
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—— he pretends to have paſſed Wan 


ings. It boaſts ſeveral names of equal credit in the 
City with Sir Andrew Freeport ; three Clergymen' of 


great worth; a gentleman of the Inner Temple, of _ 


| whom delicacy forbids me to ſpeak particularly; a . . 
Spefator, whom I ſhall barely mention z and a 


variety of characters not to be met with in the ficti- | 
tious club. As to a Captain Sentry, a Sir Roger, and. 
s Will Honeycomb, tho we. have no gentlemen of 


their deſcription on our liſt, I ſometimes think —_ 
' T can diſcern them among the company, who ' 
occaſionally honor us with a viſit. From aſſo- 


ciating every Friday Evening with perſonages like 
theſe, it may be ſuppoſed, I have derived no incon- 


ſiderable advantage: and I take this opportunity of 
- mentioning them with reſpect, whilſt I am yet a 
member of their ſociety, not, perhaps, without the 
vanity of hoping. that they will ſometimes drink 


my health, when Tam ante” yi ws and fag. 


* a . way. | 33 


| ali 
Tus place, however, in which 1 had expected to 
have been able to collect remarks in the greateſt 
abundance, is the common room at any of the great 
inns frequented by Travellers. Amidſt ſuch a Va- 
riety of men of ſo many different occupations, ſome 


of whom in- che courſe of the year viſit every town 


of note in the kingdom, one might naturally hope 


| * find treaſures of deſultory knowledge, which re- 
* quire anly'to be 


brought to light, to riſe to ye 
Bb a. 
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and importance. Wich this intent I have frequently , 
popped my head into a room full of ſuch company, 
pretty certain of collecting hints for my next week's 
lucubration; but from whatever cauſe it proceeds, 
TI never have been able to boaſt: of my ſucceſs, 1 
generally obſerve i in them an invincible averſion to 
diſcourſe on any ſubjects, which can be intereſting, 


of their ſpecies of traffic, the manners and cuſtoms | 
of the places they have viſited, and other topics s of 
the like nature. I have only gathered from their 
diſcourſe, that the weather was fair or foul, and that 
the laſt ſtage they had travelled, was a long or ſhort 
one. This unwillingneſs of communication I have 
ſometimes attributed to the fatigue ariſing from 
their journey; at other times I have imagined, that 
the vaſt quantities of tobacco, which they ſmoak, 


has for a while clouded. their underſtandings : and, 
more than once, I have ſuſpected, that they had re- 


ceived ſecret intelligence of my being a ſpy. Bus 
upon more mature deliberation, I am inclined to 
believe that all men, who have ſeen the world are 
ſhy before thoſe; who have ſeen. as much of it as 
themſelves, however communicative they may be 
to the ignorant and untravelled. They, who relate 
adventures, uſually, do it with a view to excite ſur- 
priſe ; and where nobody can be made to ſtare with-. | 
out the aid of embelliſhment, and every deviation 
- from the truth is liable to be detected, it is no won 
der if loquarity gue. way. to lence, or facts alone. 


- & 
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| "bal aſſerted, - which over can contradict or 
diſdelieve. & - 


0 0 
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Or . ſubjects, Fl which: occur to ths 
obſervation of a Country Spe ator, fome are ſacred 
and dangerous to meddle with. I have often begun 
a ſpeculation, which delicacy has obliged me to ſup- 
preſs, and I have drawn characters, which have ne- 
ver ſeen the light, from their too great ſimilarity to 
thoſe of ſome of my Readers, ho happening to re- 
cogniſe an accidental likeneſs, might imagine them- 
ſelves ſingled out for ſatire or ridicule. To ſteer. 
clear of this difficulty requires no common ſkill. 
He, who writes in the Country, and draws charac- 
ters at all like the life, will certainly be thought a 
libeller and lampooners yet he, who laſhes follies, 
which exiſt only i in the imagination, wherever he Day 
chance to write, w will certainly no 89 82 re be ra. 

Tarvs Smeg are the limits; which are 
fixed to my diſquiſitions. . I have, therefore, found 
it neceſſary ſometimes to admit papers, which have 
no, immediate reference to rural life, but are equally 9 
adapted both to the Town and Country. Theſe 
may be conſidered in the nature of the alloy, which. | 
. artiſts mix with pure gold ; for while they make the 
genuine metal hold out longer, they render the 
compoſition more durable ; they take away ſome- 
thing from the locality of my work; a property, 


above all others hoſtile to the e of lerer 
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Tur Bil ving letters haue arrived very oppor. - 
tunely for filling a to- day 8 * 


. "To THE ; Counter Ser6rAzon, | 2 
IAM a young lady; one among many others in the 
town, in which I live, who are much pleaſed with 
your Eſſay of March 3th. To entertain honourable 
notions of our ſex, is a very ſtrong proof that a man 
has a good heart. I am happy to find in more places 
than one of your work, that you highly approve of 
our amuſing ourſelves with reading ; but 1 rather 
vonder that while you were upon this ſubject, you 
never ſaid a word about Book- Societies. 1 can only 
ſuppoſe, that you never heard of ſuch things, or elſe 
that you diſapprove of them; tho” to recommend 
reading and to diſcourage us from having cre 
what I cannot * . 


| Hawevin, Sir, you are to know that in this town 
a Book- Society has been eſtabliſhed for theſe laſt 
nineteen years. I have heard (for I do not remem- 
ber ſo far back) that for ſome time there were no 
complaints among the ſubſcribers, but all parties 
were ſatisfied. But about two years: ago books were ; 
introduced into the Society, that the majority dif. 
approved of; and, indeed, I wonder it had not al- 
ways betn the caſe, as every ſubſcriber had a right 
in turn to beſpeak whatever books he pleaſed : and 

ſome of them am prey ſure are no great judges, 


0, GAR. IS OY - 


if you had made uſe conſtantly of Engliſh mottos, 
he would not have taken in the Country Spettator'; 


Mar. 13, 1793+ 
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deſides that our town is divided into almoſt as 


many parties as families. About a year ago there 
came to reſide in the town Mr. Ruft, the Curate, 


who had the reputation of great learning and judg- 
ment im books. He was requeſted by all the ſub- 

| ſcribers to rake upon himſelf the trouble of ordering 
for the uſe of the Society, whatever books he 
| thought proper. ' I was reading the other day i ina 


political pamphlet, that © it is always dangerous to 
© renounce rights, or to veſt aggregated power in 


& any ſingle perſon. „ And fo, indeed, I find it. 


Mr. Ruft has exceedingly abuſed his authority by 


| ordering ſuch books, as half the Society, which is 
i chiefly compoſed of women, cannot underſtand. 1 
could not recollect the names of one quarter of them, 
but 1 have a liſt now before me; in which T find | 


Gilbert Wakefield's Silva Critica, Gregory's Pbe⸗ 
loophical Eſſays, Stglariun Romanum, Archeologia and 
fifty others with hard names: and I verily believe, 


tho I am certain it is much more entertaining to 
the ladies, than any one of the books above men- 


mentioned. Now, Sir, 1 only wiſh you either to -- 


print this letter, or to give your thoughts ene the 


fubje& in your own words. 
ES MAES ; . tt Iam. 


Te attentive Reader 


N. —. 7 ; 
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- To Taz er SPECTATOR. 
Sir, 
Tux 3 Mr. Ruſt, 3 to a a Literary 
- Aſſociation, having heard that ſome young ladies, 
members of the ſame, are diſſatisfied with his pro- 
ceedings, and mean to publiſh their complaint in 
the Country Speclator, he takes this occaſion of in- 
forming them, that he is exceedingly diſguſted with 
the levity of the ſemale mind, which diſdaining the 
inveſtigation of Philoſophical truth, is intent only 
on what is nugatory and abſurd. Ever ſince he was 
appointed to his important truſt, he has made it his 
| ſtudy to admit ſuch books only, as would be leaſt 
likely to corrupt the hearts of female ſtudents. He 
85 has, therefore, opened to them the treaſures of 11 
Literature, Britiſh Antiquities and Verbal Criticiſm: and 
In order to qualify himſelf for his office, he not only | 
has conſtantly conſulted the ableſt Critics at home, 
but he has regularly correſponded _ with the moſt 
learned Profeſſors in the foreign Univerſities. Since, 
however, he is ſtill deemed unfit to execute the truſt 
repoſed in him, he this * * leave formally 1 to | 
reſign it. | | | 
„„ 


/// en 8. 


0 8 


THE 
COUNTRY SPECTATOR: 
NumBeR XXV. | 


TouzsDay, 26 March, 1793. 


Ede, oflag ov por ti Talng & Toba f, 
HZ. Ng, ov de d Ape TapaxotTng, 
A aye wy h, & aue HH⁴¾ii Tupy ws, 
M. Ta" op! Gums, Xup vt I,.. Hon. 
Yet while my Hector Qill ſurvives, I ſee f 
My father, mother, brethren all in thee. 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, 

Once more will periſh if my Heftor fall, 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare ; 

Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care, Porz. 


— p 


5 Tus lines of the Iliad, which 1 have 
choſen as a motto to my paper of this week, are 
taken from the well-known epiſode of the parting 
of Hector from Andromache, before he proceeds to the 
field of battle. The tenderneſs of the prinoeſs ſoli- 
citous for the ſafety of her huſband, and the gentle 


perſuaſives, ſhe employs, to induce him to diſhonour 


his country by neglecting its defence, form a ſtriking. 

and beautiful contraſt with the ſtern reſolution and 

ſullen valour of the Trojan chief. She repreſents to 
Ce 
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him the perils of war by recounting the deaths of 
her father and ſeven brothers ; and paints, in lively 
colours, the miſeries of want and ſervitude, to which 
ſhe and her infant ſhall be expoſed; if her huſband 
too, her laſt ſupport, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to the 
love of glory. His anſwer to her ſolicitations is in 

* deciſive language of a ſoldier: 


„ Whiete heroes war, the 8 * I claim, 
10 The firſt in Ganget as the firſt in fame. | 


7 HE hiſtory of ptinces and heroes, however im. 
portant the exploits it commemorates, however ſa- 
lutary the precepts it enforces, ſeldom touches the 
hearts of Readers in private liſe. Such an objec- 
tion, however, cannot be urged againſt this cele- 
brated epiſode of the Niad, ſo long as war ſhall co- 
ver the earth with promiſcuous carnage, or while 
Britain ſhall boaſt among her ſons the courage of 
Hettor, and her daughfefs ſhall continue to be 
diſtinguiſhed by the conjugal love of Andromache. 


Thar ſcenes, like theſe, have moved the feelings 
of my fair country-women, is ſufficiently evinced by 
the contributions, which they are now raiſing in 
the Mettopolis, for the Relief of the Widows and 
. Orphans of Britiſh Seamen and Soldiers. To mitigate 
the horrors of war by ſoftening the pangs of the 
brave, whom honour has called from dotneſtic com- 
ſorts to toils and petils, is, indeed, an undertak- 
ing moſt worthy of the patronage of female Britons, 


f 
1 
| 
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In ier light we conſider it, we are pre- 
ſented with ſome new ſpecies of goodneſs. As 4 
ſyſtem of benevolence, it ſtands in the higheſt claſs, 
being directed to the ſupport of the widow and the 
orphan « whe have no helper*” As an act of public 
ſpirit, it poſſeſſes peculiar excellence. The love 
of our Country, tho* it is undoubtedly a virtue, is 
ſtill one of thoſe virtues, which too nearly border 
upon viee. We ſee the ſame breaſt, which glows 


with patriotiſm, at once ambitious, vindictive and 


cruel; inſenſibly familiarized to ſcenes of havock 
and devaſtation, and veiling under ſpecious colours 
crimes; which} viewed- abſtractedly, ſhock our nay 

ture. It is neceſſary; therefore, in order that pay 
triotiſm may attain perfection, that it ſnould beacs 

companied with ſome virtue of a milder caſt, 
which, like an attendant ſpirit, may diredi its-couns 
ſels and curb its ferocity. To this end what af, 
fection of the mind is ſo well adapted as benevo. 
lence? that, which of all others, is of ſovereign 
power to reſtrain the ruder paſſions and to charm 
the fiereeneſs of anger and revenge. In: ſhort, 
when I contemplate the conduct of the Britiſb La. 
dies, in regard to the war, in which their country ig 
now engaged, I confeſs myſelf loſt inadmiration ; I 


am ſtruck with a ſyſtem of complicated goodneſs ; ] 


behold the novel. ſpectacle of female e feeing 
fo the fygcour of manly COR FOES ths 


"IF HAYE aid imagined ( ad I am now. a 
CA 
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in my opinion) that there are ſexes in the Virtues 3 

that the ſame qualities, which in men wear a 
rude and boiſterous aſpect, have in women ſofter 
features and a more engaging form. Were I 
deſirous of eſtabliſhing this doctrine, I could not 

wiſh for examples, which go farther to prove its va. 
| lidity, than ſuch as that, which is now before me. 

The differences between male and female patriotiſm 

are ſtrong ſexual diſtinctions. The one animates 

its yotarics to courage by founding the alarm of in- 

vaded freedom ; the other allays terror, by fleeing 

to the aid of thoſe, for whoſe ſafety alone terror is + 
excited: the former ſnatches up the ſword and haſ.. - 

tens to the field ; the latter endeavours to preſerve, 
amidft the tumults of war, the milder arts of peace ; 

the one leads forth its fallowers to wounds and ho- 
nourable death; the other engages to heal thoſe 

wounds, or to fill up the void, which death may 


Ix was reſerved, however, for the Ladies of the 
preſent age, .and, I believe, for thoſe of our own 
kingdom, to aſſert the ſoftneſs of their ſex in the 
practice of manly virtues. To ſay that no conduct, 
like theirs, is recorded in the annals of Greece or 
Rome, will not be deemed ſufficient praiſe by ſuch 
as are acquainted with antiquity. . Tho' we juſtly 
admire the heroiſm and public ſpirit of the ancient 
' warriors and ſtateſmen, there is little, I think, in 
the national character of the Romer or Grecian vo- 
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men to merit our commendation. Their love f 
their country ſeems not to have been ſufficiently diſ- 
tinct from the ſame paſſion i in the men, or from the 
ſanguinary temper of the women of a neighbouring 
nation at the preſent day. In times of public 
danger, we read of their having marched forth with 


their armies, delighting in ſcenes of bloodſhed, and 


animating the ſoldiers to victory and revenge., But 
the modeſty of Nature is never violated with.impu- 
nity. The ladies in Atbens and Rome were rarely 
diſtinguiſhed by ſoftneſs and compaſſion beyond the 
other ſex : accordingly, their influence on ſociety 
was ſcarcely. felt; they roſe not to the rank, for 
which Nature deſigned them, and, which, in nr 
pd land, they ſo admirably fill: . 


5 TReTuai rah - 
—ow l. TgeooFos, 1 
NATO *EYKAEA TAN > on 
O , b. | PINDAR, _ 
Wide are the avenues from every part, | 
That lead to Britain's pralſe, illuſtrious iſlet 
Warn the moral refitude 5 a Dl has been 
fully praved, its policy may fafely become the ſub- 
ject of enquiry, Were I to enter, however, upon a 
detail of the political advantages, which are likely 
to reſult from The Subſcription, I might ſeem to de- 
grade the character of pure Benevolence, by ſup- 
poſing that my Country-women have been actuated 
by ſome other motive than that of diſintereſted hu. 
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manity. I ſhall, therefore, forbear the diſcuſſion of a 
ſubject, which might wound their delicacy, and which 
is, beſides, too ample for the limits of this Paper, 


Wurx ſuch, however, is the excellence of the 
laudable reſolution of the Ladies in the Capital, 
I ſhall be pardoned, I hope, if I propoſe it to the 
Imitation of my fair Readers in the Country. To 
ſerve the cauſe of humanity, is evidently my aim 
in my preſent ſpeculation ; and great is my ſatis. . 
faction in devoting ond humble abilities to ſo im- 
portant a purſuit. I have been calculating the 
amount of thefe contributions, at a moderate eſtisẽ 
mate, ſhould they become general throughout the 
kingdom; and I find, that reckoning nine thau- 
ſand pariſhes, and ſuppoſing each pariſh to contri- 
bute, on an average, the trifling ſum of four pounds, 
the whole collection would amount to the ſum of 
thirty-ſix thouſand pounds, exclufive of ſome thou. 
ſands already raiſed in London. The intereſt of this 
money being added ta the principal, would produce 
a rapid augmentation ; and the ſurplus, which, at 
the expiration of a ſhort war, muſt be very confi. 
derable, being reſerved for the ſame purpoſe on fu. 
ture emergencies, would after a few years, have ri. 
ſen to a large ſum, ſo as to require only to be re- 
newed by very ſmall ſupplies. Thus might a per- 
petual fund be eſtabliſhed, to be applied to the no. 
bleſt purpoſe, 12 ingenious Benevolence ever 
deviſed. 
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1 cannot conclude my Paper without gratifying 
my imagination with a paſſage, which will be found 
in ſome hiſtorian yet unborn. * It was at the be. 
e pinning of this war, that the Eugliſb firſt eſtabliſh» 
te ed, by voluntary ſubſcriptions, the preſent fund 
te for the relief of the widows and orphans of thoſe, 
* who die in actual ſervice. This admirable inſti- 
* tution was originally ſet on foot by ſome Ladies of 
© diſtinction in the Metropolis; (here follow the 
names of ſeveral Peereſſes of the preſent day) *but 
te no ſooner was their wiſh generally known, than 
« the ladies iri the Country followed their example. 
te In every town and village of the kingdom they 
* vied with each other in the liberality of their do- 
& nations: in the courſe of a few weeks an im- 55 
menſe ſum was raiſed ; and the war, being of ſhort 
* continuance, as the Reader will already have ob- 
t ſerved, little of the money was expended, but be- 
came a permanent fund. Sometimes, indeed, it 
© has been conſiderably reduced; but as the daugh- 
« ters of the firſt contributors did not degenerate 
c from the virtue of their mothets, it has been con- 
« ſtantly and cheerfully ſupported, till it has attain- 
_ t ed the degree of opulence, which it now boaſts, to 
te the _ and glory of the ka name.“ 


1 rarely floops to take notice of indivi- 
* who Are not eminent for extraordinary ta- 
lents or the advantages of birth. Elſe I confeſs, 
could I live in thoſe days, I ſhould think the paſſage 
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above cited, more entertaining and complete, by 
the addition of a very few lines. After having 
enumerated ſome of the authors of thoſe times, who 
recommended the ſcheme to general attention, the 
hiſtorian might thus continue: © Among the reſt 
« was an obſcure writer, none of whoſe works have 
e come down to us, who called himſelf rug Coun. 
« TRY SexcraToR He warmly exhorted his fe- 
male Readers to emulate the generoſity of the La- 
« dies of the Metropolis, and is ſuppoſed to have 
promoted the ſucceſs of the cauſe in the Midland 
« Counties, thro' which his Eſſays were diſperſed.” 
„% The Public is informed that the Bankers of Garws- 
BOROUGH have opened Books to receive Subſcriptions for 
the purpoſe ſpecified, in this Paper : it is earneſtly hoped, 
that their example will be followed in all the adjacent 
Towns. | . 


ü Ĩ0 Correſpondents, W 

X. V. Z. who ſent the C. S. a letter as a ſpecimen of his man · 
ner of writing (i. e. of his hand-writing, for it was too ſhort to 
ſerve as a ſpecimen of any thing elſe) ſhould not have put him to 
the expence of the Poſtage, Beſides, after having been ſconced a 
groat, no man is qualified to become an impartial Eric, 

The evil complained: of by Cairo, it is apprehended, is not 
ſufficiently general to merit the attention of the C. S. neither are 
many of the perſons, who ſuffer by it, to be found among his 
Readers. ; T | | 

The Youxc Lab, who ſent the C. S. her lover's verſes, in 
which is the following couplee , | | = 

In every look I take, methinks, I ſee 

A greater beauty, than can poſſibly be, | 
in adviſed to be c{utious how ſhe liſtens to a ſwain of ſo queſtion · 
able veracity, 7 4 ; 
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*. Heil aue a beigen ict 
To HR Corn SPECTATOR. : 


Sir, oF 113 Irs bi fads bella ad 
(1 URIOSITY: So no 1 been 


1 Gy than in the eagerneſs, with 
which we ſcrutinize the events of paſt ages. It is to 
this principle, that we owe the perſevering aſſiduity 
of the collector of manuſcripts and medals, and the 
laborious reſearches of the annaliſt and antiquarian. 
To elucidate the chronicles of former days, the re- 
moteſt quarters of the globe have been explored, 
the haunts of learned obſcurity have been diſturbed, 
and the manſions wh the dead robbed: of 1 
. 


Tux . 0 from enquiries into the | 
paſt, is to be attributed ultimately to a 2 
| D 4 
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for ſomething preſent. Man is a being, who forms his 
judgments chiefly from compariſon. In pronoun- 
cing his fortune favourable or unpropitious, he looks 
back to the condition of his anceſtry ; Aand'ih decid- _ 
ing on the proſperity or decline of his Country, he 
conſults the annals of years, that have 1 - : 


The ne propenſiries however, * * are com- 
mon to all men, in different minds take a different 
bent. Whilft others pore. over legends” long for- 
gotten, in endeavouring to develope the fancy of 
nations, I have employed myſelf in leaining the hiſ. 
tory of ſmaller communities, and have found room 

for reflection 1 in a FIBRE . Na $ * 


Mr life 1 paſſed chiefly i in a Country Town 
and ſome obſervatlons, which I have made in it, 
ſhall be the ſubject of this letter. On my fixing my 
reſidence there, I immediately became acquainted 
with the eſtabliſned ſubordination of ranks among 
the inhabitants: I ſaw, who were conſidered as en- 
titled to the firſt degree of reſpect, whether it were 
conferred by birth or fortune; and I remarked the 
ſeveral gradations of importance from the dignity of 
thoſe, who. command plays and preſide at aſſem- 
blies, to the inſignificance of others, of whom the 
former profeſs to have no knowledge. But this was 
merely a view of the times then exiſting. To trace 
the progreſs of particular families towards wealth and 
power; and in others to diſcover the gradual decay 
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of intereſt. and celebrity, recourſe muſt be had to 

the remains of antiquity. With theſe the Church 
Yard abounds. - Every head-ſtone may be conſider- 
ed of equal value with an hiſtoric medal, and every 
monumeat may be regarded as a biographical manu - 


ſcript. The line, which tells us, that the perſon, 
whom it commemorates, has lived and is dead, fur- 
Niſhes information as ſatisfactory as that on an Oibo: 


and the epitaph ſetting forth the proſeſſion and ſa - 


mily connections of the deceaſed, may rank with 
many pages of ſecret * preſerved from the ra- 
n 1 | 


| Ads 3 numerous diſquiſitions, to which _ 
grave has given birth, I do not remember that theſe 
remarks have been anticipated, or, . at leaſt, have 
been uſed for the purpoſe, for which they are now 


intended. The viciſſitudes of human life have been 
proved by a multiplicity of arguments, and have been 


regularly confirmed by the ſame claſs of examples 
but ſelf. evident truths and demonſtrable propoſitions 
loſe their effect on the mind, unleſs they are placed 


in a new point of view, and a are enforced . 


| hitherto e 


ien 9 view 1 W employed,” cas 
mornings in the burying- ground of the Pariſh, in 
which I live; nor can I obſerve without feeling and | 
concern the revolutions in power and conſequence; 
which have, ſucceeded each other in the courſe of; A 
'Dd 2 
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century and an half. The moſt ſtately monument, 
which our Church-yard boaſts, is that of a gentleman 
- conſpicuous in the hiſtory of the wars of Charles the 
firſt. If we may credit the inſcription, he poſſeſſed 
a very ample fortune, which he conſiderably im- 
paired by his loyalty to his ſovereign.” | When the 
royal party had been completely defeated and the un- 
happy monarch had been led to the block, the gen- 
tleman retired to France, where he died in the year 
1659. His body, however, was ſent for interment - 
to his native town ; and two ſons performed the laſt 
fad office. Of one of theſe I can find no memorials : 
the remains of the other are depoſited near thoſe of 
his father, and a modeſt ſtone ſimply ſtiles him miles: 
he died in the year 1681. After this I diſcover no 
veſtiges of theſſame family till 1749, which is the 


date of an epitaph informing the reader, that the de- 


ceaſed was a tradeſman, who had lived in indigence, 
but was lineally deſcended from the loyal and brave 
ſoldier, whoſe aſhes were covered by the monument 
adjoining. And here the ſeries of records breaks 
o“. Curious, however, to learn, whether ſo cele.. 
brated a family had become extinct, I made dili- 
gent enquiry throughout the Pariſh, and at length 
diſcovered in a mean cottage a labouring man, who 
claimed the honours of deſcent from this illuſtrious 
ſtock. He ſpelt his name ſomewhat differently 
from his forefathers, yet obſerved that his father 
before him did the ſame : but to convince me of the 
authenticity of his claims, he produced a' pair of 
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10 purs, which the great general, his anceſtor, had 
worn at Marflon-Moor. They had come down regu- 
larly from father to ſon, « and they will” conclud- 
ed the poor man, * be all "_ fortune, which my 
" 1 will "ERS" . | 

Svcn are the gradations, by which diſtinction 
has been loſt to the poſterity of the great. Yet how 


ſeldom is it, that we can trace the biography of fa- _ 


milies thro” a long. ſucceſſion of years, unleſs it has 
been blazoned with the pomp of heraldry? Of 
thoſe, whoſe memory has been reſcued from obli- 
vion by monumental records, the deſcendants have 
generally retired from the theatre of the renown of 
their ſires. In poverty, they have withdrawn from 
the place, where neglect has been aggravated. by the 
tale of departed grandeur : commerce has ſeduced 
many from the homage of a name to the acquiſition | 
of wealth in diſtant climes : and they, who have felt 
the flame of glory kindled at the tomb of their fa- 
thers, have quitted ſolitude and eaſe for the field of 
honour, there to reap laurels, which themſelves have 
planted, and in themſelves to reſtore the credit of a 
ſinking race. So general have been theſe emigra- 
tions from the town, in which I reſide, that of twenty 
ſeveral families, who were eminent in their day 
for affluence and ſplendour, only five have tranſ- 
mitted their names to lineal deſcendants. Of theſe 
not more than one ſtill preſerves entire the dignity 
of his anceſtors: the reſt are fallen into want and 
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| 
| 
| 
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humiliation, and except in the inſtance already re- 
. lated, ſeem ſcarcely to know the me of their 
illuſtrious r NN | 


| 18 T remains, 3 to enquire into the origin 
of thoſe, who are now the idols of reſpect among 

their towns. men; thoſe, to whom riches command 
| attention, whoſe ſplendour dazzles the judgment, 
and whoſe manners afford a model to the crowd 
beneath them. He, however, who would purſue 
greatneſs to the fountains, from which it ſprang, 
has generally undertaken no eaſy taſk. The fame 
pride, which has tempted the deſcendants. of the il. 
luſtrious, to proclaim the renown and glory of their 
progenitors, has prompted thoſe, who have riſen 
from obſcurity, to ſecrecy and concealment.. Of the 
families who reſide in this place, I can diſcover few 
antiquities. Many have been invited hither from 
remote provinces, by the allurements of intereſt or 
pleaſure; or their anceſtors, tho” ſuppoſed to have 
inhabited the town thro? ſucceſſive generations, never 
attained 'a ſufficient degree of eminence to have 
their memories preſerved. Sometimes, indeed, an 
uncouth ſtone is ſtill remaining in the Church-yard, 
to curb the inſolence of family pride, by remind- 
ing the oſtentatious of the modeſt virtues of their 
fathers. | 


85 In ſhort, Sir, I am acquainted with nothing 
which impreſſes on the mind ſo ſtr king a repreſen- | 
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tation of the viciſſitudes in the morls; a8 the annals | 


of a Country Town. The revolutions, which mark 
the hiſtory of empires, ſerve rather to inform the 
ſtateſman in the cabinet, than to affect the phi- 
loſopher in his retirement. Our feelings, indeed, 
act forcibiy; but the ſphere af their attraction is 
confined. | We read, with little intereſt or emotion, 
of monarchs exiled, a royal race extinct, or nations 


emerging from feebleneſs and barbariſm to power 


— 


and grandeur: but who can reflect without ſenſa- 


tions of ſorrow on changes and vieiſſitudes in the 
town in which de lives? in the place, to which his 
attachment is ſtrang, as it is limited, and in which 


the minuteſt events aſſume à horrowed importance 


from bis connection e e wham 


oO UI ande t 


* 
' 5 
"I 


Many of theſe viciflitudes f it ch 3 my levies 


witneſs. During forty years reſidence. in the Pa- 
riſh, whatever has been the object of attention, 
has undergone repeated changes. I have liſten- 
ed to the inſtruction of five | ſeveral Minifers : 
the Aſembly- Room has been cheered with the viva- 
City of ſucceſſive ſets of beauties, who have now bid 
adieu to the pleaſures of the young; and the po- 
litics of the Veſtry have been directed by a ſeries of 


ſtateſmen, whoſe eloquence has long been mute, or 


whoſe authority has been ſuperſeded by riſing influ- 


ence. I have ſeen the wealthy depreſſed to want, | 


and the humble emerging into affluence: I remem- 
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ber thoſe; whoſe: failings were; proclaimed: ns: 
lous competitors, but who are now invidiouſly 
contraſted with their ſucceſſors. I can trace to 
their origin the petty / animoſities and hereditary 
feuds ſtill ſubſiſting: I have witneſſed the riſe and 

decline of parties, the progreſs of reſinement, and 
the fluctuation of opinion: in a word, I have here 
ſeen . eee in Veen, is a en of 
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Svcu, Sir, as CR ee in à Country 
To own. I know not how far your Readers will be 
intereſted in reflections, which ſome of them, per 
haps, have never formed for themſelves: yet he, 
who has conteniplated changes like theſe, muſt 
have felt ſomething congenial: to the ſpirit of this 
= hg w_ have made a ſuitable ran of human 
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Che favor ee has been received : but the C. 8. 
N wiſhes him to exerciſe his i ingenuity on a e more E 
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k Her fancy followed ha hes“ foamin ee * ALA 
y - To diſtant ſhores, and ſhe would fu and ep Nate | 
2 At what a ſailor ſuffers : fancy too, 

5 Deluſive moſt where warmeſt wiſhes are, | 

| | | Would oft anticipate his glad return, 3 3 
5 | And dream of raors the was not th How, 2 
1 ee e . G0 
$ — . «+ WF nn 7 5 21 001. 71 18 
r re following little tale ſhould be 
. thought defective in point of incident, the Reader is 
informed, that it is not offered to him as the effort 
4 | of a fertile imagination, and thar its fimplicity ariſes 


„ || fromthe reality of the events. Should it be cen- 
+ ſured for want of hovelty, the charge, perhaps, can-. 
not be obviated, but the inference to be drawn from 
ir, is ſo much the more juſt: for when 282135 
roams abroad, why ſleeps: Benevolence ? 


. 'S : 
14 


Ar a village on the coaſt of Suſſex lived Wil OY | 
and Mary. They had been married to each other, 
Ee | 


4 
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Able chen both . : 
life the comforts, which all expect, and few enjoy. 


He had been brought up to the occupation of a fiſh- 
erman ; andthe profits ariſing from his employment, 
together with a ſmall annuity purchaſed for him by 
his father, produced an income, which removed him- 
ſelf and Mary far above the preflure of want, and al- 
lowed the indulgence of every wiſh, which their 
breaſts had learnt to frame. They were richer in their 
humble lot than are the aſpiring great, and far more 
bleſt than thoſe, whom e grON: nn ws to __ 


Tran, chad of ſtage is e to the 
exiſtence of happineſs in ourſelves, or to our percep- 
tion of it in others, is the dream of lettered pride 
or frivolous refinement. Wil/on and Mary were re- 
garded by the cottagers as the happieſt couple in the 
village: and thoſe, who remember them, ſtill re- 
count inſtances of their mutual tenderneſs. As ſoon 
as the tide came in, Mary. with, her. children would 
be the firſt on the beach, to welcome the return of- 
Wilſor s boat, and to ſolace with her ſmiles the la- 
bours he had endured for herſelf and her little ones. 

When he had been ſucceſsful, the- would draw his 
attention. to the children ; and when he had buffet- 
ted the billows i in. vain, ſhe would impute his failure 
to the roughneſs of the ſea, which on the. morrow 
would be calm. „5 
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edabining their independence, Wilſon felt a de- 


fire to exchange the inglorious ! life of 'a fiſherman, : 
for the more honourable duties of a Britiſh Seaman. . 
He was influenced, partly, by the prejudices againſt 


the French, which among our ſea-faring people ure 
hereditary ; ; and, partly, by the lure of 3 prize money, 


which ſuggeſted to him the hope of enriching his 


family by ſome fortunate atchievement. "IE hen he 
mentioned his project to Mary, ſhe burſt into a food 
of tears, and then, for the firſt time, doubted his at- 
tachment to her; ſhe reproached him with' cruelty 
in wiſhing to deſert a wife and family, whoſe wel- 


Are depended wholly on his ſafety : the hope of 


prize. money ſhe treated a as 5 the Ky nn of avatice 


«Tam Tich and happy; bur if you are determitied 
to leave me, ſomething within n me ' fays, we half 
« never meer _ a hs: Kees 
* * err n 2 I Wide Ct gie 

OY Möbel by the periaive OO” of fe- 
male tears, deſiſted from his purpoſe, and reſolved 
to purſue his ordinary occupation. He continued 


to enjoy domeſtic comfort; and his boat, towards 


the end of the enſuing ſeaſon, had been more fuc- 


ceſsful than any on the coaſt. One evening, how-= _ 
ever, when the fiſhermen had long been ex- | 


pected, the tide was obſerved to retreat and not a 
ſingle boat had arrived. The ſea was calm, and the 


wind was favourable to their return. The fears of 


2 


8 


— 
* 
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Mary were ſoon awakened for the fare of her hu 


Ee2 
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band, and at length every countenance throughout f 
the village was. marked with anxicty and terror. 
When two hours had elapſed from the beginning 
of the ebb, ſome of the fiſhermen: arrived with the 
intelligence, that as they were returning home, 
they diſcavered between themſelyes and the land a 
frigate, who had brought to ſeveral trading. veſſels 
in order to preſs their men; that to avoid her they 
were obliged to put further out to ſea, and to make 
a large circuit, before they could ſteer with ſafety 
far the land; that a part of the ſhip's crew had gone 8 
in purſuit of them, and that. V iſſon with ſeveral - 
others had been carried on board. At this informa- 
tion Mary was almoſt diſtracted. Not only was her 
huſband tern away from her, but ſhe knew not what 
bad become of him. The conjectures concerning 
the ſhip's courſe were various and contradictory. 


She wiſhed immediately to follow Wilſon, but could 


gain no tidings, where he might be found. After 
three days of agonizing ſuſpenſe, ſhe received a let- 
ter from him dated from on board a tender lying at 
Chatham. She inſtantly took the Coach; and in two 
days was admitted to the preſence of her huſband, 
The regulating officer, whoſe feelings had not ac- 
quired an increaſe of ſenſibility from frequent 
ſpectacles of diſtreſs, was touched with the tender- 


neſs of this interview. Her entreaties, however, for 


Wilſon's releaſe were ineffectual: and aſter being per- 
mitted to converſe with him awhile in private, ſhe 
was ordered to be taken aſnore. The impreſt men 
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were immediately transferred from the tender to Aa 
man of war, which failed out of the Medzway the 
ſame afternoon. Mary followed the ſhip with her 
eye, till it was no longer viſible, and then f gave her- 
ſelf . to melancholy and grief. 


1 4 Ys IS. s 
* 9 ' 11 


Arras remaining at Chatham for a day, ſhe 35 
moned reſolution to reviſit her cottage. But it was 
not now, as heretofore, the abode of happineſs and 
peace; the fire- ſide had loſt its powers of i e 
comfort ; and the coming-in of the fiſhi 
ſerved only to remind her of Wilſon. By 83 
indeed, ſhe recovered her former ſpirits, and began 
to amuſe her imagination with the diſtant proſpect 
of her huſband's return. Some letters from him, 
in which he pictured to. his fancy ſpeedy conqueſt 
and accumulated wealth, contributed to this end; 
till, at length, ſhe became reconciled to his abſence, 
and e her accuſtomed cheeafulnels. 


Ir was the hot, 8 of Wil Jon to gy in 
Lord Rodney's ſquadron, which engaged the Span; iſo 
fleet commanded by Langara. The event of that 
fight i is well known to have been honourable to the 
Britiſh arms. But the glory of nations is not to be 


purchaſed without the blood of individuals. In that 


conteſt, were ſacrificed the lives of many brave ſea- 
men, and among others, that of the humble hero 
of this narrative. After he had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf during the heat of the action by ſignal in- 
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Nances of courage and intrepidity, almoſt the* laſt 
ſhot, which the enemy fired, ſevered him in two. 
His comrades lamented his loſs with the ſincerity of 
failors, and amidſt the acclamations of victory com- 


mitted him to the deep. 1665351 
ie was a ſome Bae beſore Mary received the fata | 
intelligence. _ "Her firſt expreſſions of grief were 
wild and frantic; ; but the nearer proſpect of penury 
threw over her countenance the thoughtful air of ſet- 
led dejection. At the deceaſe of her huſband his | 
annuity was, of courſe, no more; and a few pounds, 

which were due from his Country to his paſt ſervices, 

formed almoſt the whole of the little ſubſiſtence, 
by which ſhe and three children were henceforward 
to be ſu pported. She immediately took leave of the 
cottage, which was no more to be gladdened with 
the preſence of Wilſon, and retired to a meaner ha- 
bitation. Here ſhe endeavoured to obtain a main- 
tenance by employing herſelf and the children in 
making nets for the fiſnermen: but as moſt of them | 
had families of their own, this expedient afforded 
her little encouragement. Her misfortunes being 
known in the neighbourhood, a gentleman, who had 
formerly been in the Navy, obſerved © that. it va 
* a pity three ſuch fine boys ſhould not ſerve his 
« Majeſty ;” and accordingly ſent them to the Ma- 
rine Society in London ; but upon being ſolicited to 
procure ſome means of ſubſiſtence for the wi- 
dow, he replied “ that he did not know of any pro- 
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8 « viſion made for her by the government, or that the 
0 had any reaſon to expect it; for that her huſband 


« and children were now out of her way, and that ſne 
« was as free from all dps n 2 7 


* k 


„ 
74 19 


10 ws mat So will PR aps Te. 
commend us to gratuitous relief, but very rarely to 
employment. Proſperity is not ſuppoſed to have 
prepared the mind for humiliation and dependence: 
and the obedience of thoſe, who have been umuſed 


to ſervitude, will always be thought inſufficient. 
Wherever Mary offered herſelf for ſervice, ſhe was, 
as is uſual, conſtantly interrogated reſpecting her laſt 
place; and on the recital ofher ſtory, as  regularly.re. 


| jected. Sometimes, indeed, the humane would afford 
her t temporary ſuccours ; but favours once confer- 
red are not often repeated. Many, however, would 

coldly remark, that her diſtreſs was not peculiar to 
herſelf, and that the ſame proviſion. was made for 


her, as for the poor in Ren | 


- Honor mbar her in the face: yet a ſenſe 


of ſhame ſtill forbad her to aſk relief of a Pariſh, in 
which ſhe had lived with credit and reſpect. But her 
diſtreſſes did not efcape the vigilance of the Overſeer © 
of the Poor, who gave her to underſtand, that ſhe 

had no ſettlement in the village, as her huſband had 


never been included in the rates. She was: born at 


a ſea-port town in Kent, ſeverity miles from her pre- 
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ſent reſidence ; to this place ſhe was ordered to be 
removed. Having ſubmitted to the inſolence and 
cruelty of the Pariſh-Officers in the towns, thro” 
which ſhe paſſed, and having ſurvived the fatigue 
of a journey rendered dangerous by the weakneſs of 
her health, ſhe arrived at the place of her deſtina- 
tion, and was ſent to the work-houſe. She had 
there been ſupported near three years, when death 
put an end to her ſorrows. Two of her ſons are 
now in the ſervice of their Country, and inherit 
their father's bravery ; perhaps, his fate. F 
F To a 888 

| The C. s. has to thank bis Tau FIN for very 3 


intelligence: it is hoped, that a laudable plan © propoſed and 
much talked 7 will ſhortly be put into execution, 
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the long interval; which hass 
clapſed fince my laſt letter, many of pour Readers | 
will, probably, have forgotten the narrative of Mu-. 
 tabilis. I have already appeared before them in te 


x 


verſity, a Curate in a Country village, a Lecturer 

in London, and a Travelling Tutor. At the time ß 

my return to England from my tour, I was in my, 

thirtieth year; yet my loco-motive- propenſities ſtill 

2 all their . my conſtant amuſement 
| Pas 155 
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was to pore over a map, w. which h gave me the idea of | 
a change of place, and no "muſic was fo delightful | 
to my ear as the rattling of a Poſt-Chaiſe. 


Havixe, waited ſome time, to no purpaſe, in the 
hope of employment, I accepted the appointment of 
an Aſſiſtant at a large Free-ſchoo] in Kent. This 
was my firſt attempt at the buſineſs of education; 
and what can be more pleaſant in the theory? But 
experience will convince all, who need conviction, 
that © to rear the tender thought and teach the 
« young idea how to ſhoot,“ is not, at leaſt in a 
Free- ſchaol, a very © delightſul taſk, J foon 
found that my Uſherſhip entitied ma to little or no 
reſpect, either among the ſcholars or the inhabitants 
of the town: and the efforts, which I made to raiſe 
my importance, ſerved only to ſubject me to ridi- 
cule and contempt : for how was it poſſible for an 
Aber to be a gentleman ? But the want of reſpect | | 
could eaſily have endured : the want of caſe and of 
every comfort was a far weightier evil, \The hours 
of confinement were n Jeſs: than ten in the day: 
and almoſt the whole burthen of teaching fell upon 
myſelf. - The -Maſter, being a Clergyman without. 
preferment, -ingeniouſly contrived to make a bene- 
fice of his:ſchool. - It was bis cuſtom to hear the 
boys their firſt Jeſſon on the Marday morning. and 
thus to conclude his labours for the weck. Out of. 
the endowment, which was two hundred and fifty 


pounds annually, he regularly paid me the odd fifty. | 


rut ebbntnt sft aT 233 
pounds, for being (whit he called with gern accu- 
racy of langunge ) his 11 1 N 


Tu. Maſterthip was in the it's of one of the 
Companies in London: and it had generally been 
their practice to appoint rhe Uſher to fill the vacan- 
Cy. This was a piece of imelligence, which my 
employer took eſpecial care to have me acquainted 
with. He repeatedly remitided me, „that he was 
finking apdce into the vale of years, and that t 
« was a healthy young man, who might reafonably 
expect to ſurvive him: that the character he had 
given of me to the Truſtees, would infallibly enfure 
4 my election: and that he thought my profpect, if 
I perfevered in my undꝭrtaking, highly flattering 
« and deſirable. All Mis rhetoric went only to 
prove, that he was very well ſatisfied with his Uſher; 
but as the ſatisfaction was Hot reciptocal, at the ex. 
piration of two years fromm my original e en 
with _w 1 retired from bis FTE” a 


Scarcety had 1 deen euled in another ſituation, 
when my late employer actually died: and to my 
great mortification I heard of my ſueceſſor's promo- 
rion to the vacant place after a ſervice of a very few * 
months. Repentance for having reſigned my poſt, 
however vain, was imbittered with the reflection, 
that I had changed my condition not at all for the 
better, and I have ſometimes thought for the worſe. 

I was once more in a Curacy; but” a very different 
: OS 4 4: 


\ 


' © generous. pride inſ 
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one from that, in which 1 had embarked at my 8 

parture from College. It was the Curacy of a mar- 

ket- town in Yorkfbire, containing five or fix thou- 

ind inhabitants. How I came to accept it, I now 

ſcarcely recollect: my acceptance of it, however, 

forms an epoch in my hiſtory, eee, a 
ſcene of life ak neW. 


Ar my entering on my office I found, that I was 
little indebted to my predeceſſors for any Ea | 
which I. was to enjoy. It had frequently been the po- 
licy of the Rector to take into his Church ſuch 
men, ag would be moſt likely to ſubmit to drudgery 
without repining or reluctance ; men of unaſpiring 
hopes and confined proſpects, and who felt not the 
from liberal education. 
The Curacy, therefore, was conſidered, as it well 

| might be, a very mean employment; not, indeed, 
ſo low, as to be incapable of exaltation and to en- 
tail certain diſcredit on all, who ſhould undertake 
it, butin ſome meaſure dependant on the conduct 
of the Curgte, After this ſtatement, it may ſubject 
me to the charge of vanity, to inform you that I 
gradually roſe into the eſteem of the inhabitants, 
and, at length, was treated with a degree of reſpect 

| ſcarcely inferior to that, which was the portion of the 
Rector himſelf; yet the obligations of truth and 
gratitude are too binding to be violated on any con- 
ſideration whatever. The Pariſhioners, for the moſt 


part, yere people in an, do not mean petty 
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tradeimen, but extenſive merchants, or men who 
ſpeculated largely in their ſeveral concerns. Their 
hoſpitality was ſuch, as I have not experienced 


elſewhere, either before or ſince. - Their entertain- 15 


ments were frequent, and their manners friendly. 
Their refinement was in that middle ſtate, which is 
cqually removed from the groſs familiarity of my 
Morceſtenſbire friends, and from the flimſy inter- 
courſe of faſhionable life. This was the general- 
character of the people, from whom 1 received re- 
peated proofs of real friendſhip, and inftances of at- 


tachment, which will ever mw a W in _ re- 
| anne | 


7. 
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my condition; and had all other parts of it 
correſponded with theſe, I ſhould, probably, have | 
remained in it to the preſent day, or, at leaſt, 1 
ſhould nat haye quitted it with | diſguſt. The 
drudgery of the Pariſh duty, almoſt all of which 
ſell to the lot of the Curate, was ſo great as to be to 
any man given to reading and ſtudy, nearly in- 
tolerable. There were Prayers once every day 


throughout the year, and very frequently twice: 
and the occafional duty, which in ſo large a-pariſh 
muſt always be oppreſſive, had received an ad. 
ditional weight from the puſillanimity or thoughtleſs 
compliance of my predeceſſors. In this place it 
had become the buſineſs of the Curate to run all 
over the town at the call of any idle gaſſip for ts 
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purpoſe of giving childrets. private baplſns For 


this claſs of viſits n hour was deetned unſeafonable 
and no weather unpleaſant: at nom or midnight, 
in the ſunſhine or during a ſtorm the demand was 
made indifcriminately, and was urged in the pe- 
remptory language of compulſion, tho” the urgencey 
of the caſe was never certified and not always pleaded. 
Apainſt à practice ſo directly eontrary to the ordern 
of the Church, ſo different from the cuſtom ge- 
nerally eſtabliſhed; ſo utterly deftructive of the com- 
ſort of the Miniſter, and altogether ſo needleſs in the 
neighbourhood of a Church, at firſt I made a ſpirit 
ed remonſtrance: but being at length weary of repeat= 
ing old arguments and expoſing the ſame abſurdi- 
ties, I gave t up the conteſt, and determined to bear 
every burthen, which might be impoſed on me, in 
the hope that the term of my hardſhips would be 
ſhort : /pe finis dura ferentem. I wiſhed, indeed, to 
merit the thanks of my fucceffor by making his em- 
| ployment leſs laborious than I had found it: but 
rights once eſtabliſhed are not eaſily laid afide, and 
| bigotry” 4 will doing Wer 3 in the fopport 
908 error. | 


Ts Gave 1 nad very indy determined to 
refign, as ſoon as Icould do it withort appearing to 
be fickle :*I retaitied ir, therefore, fifteen months; 
nor were the ſmiles of the Corporation, who were 

the patrons of the living; a ſufficiently powerful in- 
| Gucement, with me to alter my reſolution. Ac- 
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cordingly I took a houſe in che neighbourhood win 


the view of being employed in private tuition. 
Aſter waiting a year, in which time two young gen- 
riemen only were offered to me for inſtruction, F 
thought the proſpect of ſucceſs very unpromiſing, 
and refolved'no longer to be the ſport of eaprlee 
vulgar criticiſm, but to acc ept the firſt eaſy; Curacy; 
which might preſent itſelf. This happened to be 
ſituated in the fens of Lincolnſoire, from which Place 


my narrative is written. Scarcely had I come hi- 


ther, when ſeveral letters arrived from gentlemen, 


who were deſirous. of Placing. their ſons under my 
care: but my ſcheme of life was altered, and their 


propoſals arrived too late. In my preſent ſituation 


there is little to naiſe. my admiration br delight, 
I have an eye capable of deriving pleaſure fram the 


or 


beauties of Nature; but here, wherever I look, I ſee. 


nothing during half the year but an extended plain 


of waters: I am not averſe to ſocial intercourſe ; 
but here I am doomed to uninterrupted ſolitude. - 
Wearied, however, with diſappointment and the 


reſtleſſneſs of change, I have given up the purſuit of 


Happineſs, and will content myſelf with intercepting - 


her as ſhe may come into my way. In this place I 
have now reſided forty months, and am in my 
thirty- eighth year. Thus am I ſtruggling with the 


difficulties of life, when 1 3 to. be enjoying its 


comforts. 


How dangerous a propenſity is the love of, 


- 
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change In almoſt every ſituation, into which 
Fortune has thrown me, I might by patience and 
. perſeverance have acquired a competency: but like 
the eager huſbandman, I have never waited, till the 
| fruits of my labour have attained maturity, but have 
pronounced the ſoil barren, which has not been im. 
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- Periodical” Paper-makers; occaſionally to offer our 

1 Readers ſundry: letters and'ſcraps.”” As far as — 4 
judge from my on experience; this kind of fare 
| tho” eben than any other, is more 
acceptable: as a dinner compoſed of made 
diſnes und kick -ſhiaws will do the cook more credit, - 
- whilſt it Rands him in leſs as dnp than the fineſt 
firloin” in Chriſtendom. , eee eee 
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Tat firlt'sf the letters, which 1 ſhall pive n 
public c for to day's entertainment is from one Mr. 
Timothy Stay, u whom 1 announced in my laſt Ne. and 


uo pro gelte the craft and myſtery of Stay making. 
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I ſhalt publiſh i it-(contrary to my original intention) 5 


in * 75 earl early His 6 own pHraſcölogy, 1 | 
bob madrerſions on the whe of of his complaint. | 


Si, 12 e eee, Fg 
IIIVE en at a market town abour 
eighteen miles from our Capital. By trade I am a 
ſtay- maker, and have the honor of ſupplying all the 
families in our neighbourhood, which enables me to 
ſupport myſelf with tolerable comfort. Iam mar- 
. ried, and am bleſſed with three daughters, whom the 
beaus of the place think handſome. Now, Sir, my 
wife is unhappily poſſeſſed. with an extrayagant - 
idea of following the faſhion of the Metropolis, 
whether decent or indecent. My ghters, of 


courſe. imbibe their mamma: principl es, and b7 


their perſevering entxeatjes gain oyer 1 con- 
ſont for: the buying of, bonnets, hats, tippets, 
-muſfs, caps, ſhaw}s, gowns and, all the long &. of 

malt n on mam emden ee 


een, . eee n 1 give 
my full aſſent, though I muſt confeſs, not without 
ſome repugnancy. But there is a "faſhion, Sir, 
lately come out, which I am. uſing my utmoſt 
labours to prevent my girls from Mowing: whilſt 
they on the other hand never ct eaſe to to beg my 


701 74 


permiſſon. This .new. faſhion comes under the 
the een of Auſt: and 3, moſt di hope 
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as Mad viel on en. . H Dopa n 
ſhape indeed * is for vir Ke Tg of. i 


16 WL J. E 10 
e 0 nd 1s eit er a two mon the 955 ” rhree, 
four, 755 or fix, and fo onto, nine. Thele hock. 5 


ing exhibitions“ my wife and daughters 3 are me oſt 


earneſt to diſplay : at our next dance: more particu. | 


+ 


larly as the miſſes our "neighbours cannot have even 


1941 
2 


he ird of ſo late, and therefore ſo dflightful a faſhian. | 
My eldeſt Dau zhrer, whoſe form is elegant and 
lender, ont be ſatisfied” under 4 ſhape of * 
months | one ; "toy fee ond, ſome w bat woke moderate, | 
will be content 455 Fus, ; "but my youngeſt, . 


only fourteen, fays 8 ſhe mi ſt have, a differen = 


moby. No, Sit, the conteſt* for _ and f0 


becoming very firong, and I feeling my ine 1 5 
to combat their united entreaties, 1 would f the 
favor of you, to fet this borrid faſhion in its deſctv. _ 


ing light, and prevent wy daughters from throwing © 


that ſtigma on their characters, with which' mY 
moſt certainly will be branded, if they gain their 
pbints. They all eſteem you'in the higheſt degree, 


ahd a fingle admonition from your pen 195 mini- 


ſter much comfott ck Mr. Hel. 7 


ib e, , e ee eee a 
7 e 


"Mx Ch Gi is not fo tas in his — 
ſeription of the ſhape, as might be Wiſhed. He 
ſcems to prefuppoſe, that my Readers are already j 


as well acquainted with it as himſelf or the three 


Miſs Stays which, probably, is not the caſe. ; TO 
8 83 2 7 


A 
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am informed then (for I have, not lately been ir in 
Town ) that the part of female apparatus alluded to 
by Mr. Stay is very prevalent i in London, and i is com. 
monly called a pad. I have not been able to learn 
of what materials it is made, or what is the general 
conſtruction of it: but I can form A rolerable idea 
of the figure i it muſt cut, when it is worn, by ima 
gining one of the Cork-rumps io much in vogue 4 
few years aga, for want. of proper faſtening, while, 
the wearer went thro' a narrow e to have been 
diſlodged from ite poſt, and to have taken up its 
quarters in the van inſtead of the rear, Its different 
dimenſſons Mr. Stay aptly . characterizes by its 
growth. in months. It is ſometimes, I am told, 
ſcarcely preceptible, being no larger than the 
cuſhion, Which! is worn in the hair: at other times 

it ſwells to "os meme fize ofa 3 pack-lagdle . 
PR: 


— . 


Tax. origin 77 it is 13 curigus: ood 1 am 
ſurprized, how my modeſt Country- omen could 
could ſuffer themſelves to be ſo completely duped. 
Every body remembers the old fable of the fox, wha. 
having Joſt his tail in a trap, civilly, informed his 
acquaintance that tails were out of faſhion, and 
therefore ,, adviſed them to undergo amputation. 
Exactly the ſame ſort of reaſoning has been employ. 
ed againſt the flenderneſs of the female waiſt. A. 
frail ſiſterhood now reſiding in the vicinity of Drury- 
. * themſelves *. their rapes: ſhapes, 


- 
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hounds might ear, of che pri f 
2285 i f they c could preval on the, majority e of their 


ſex to  afly ſuch ſhape pes, a * 1 col nder 
Mr, Stay. " The 


* "0 3 PA ws 5 
* - 


9 
7 


Ir; 13 plain, however, thar in acceding to "the 0 pros . 


| poſal, they imagined that th heir perſons. 1 would re. 


1 ceive ſome ken 1 they. - guld, hardly. BY 5 


bave come into the ſcheme, I am; always happy in 
F plauſible arguments in the defence. 
of any thing dane by the ladies; bur, in tbe preſent, 
inftance, I confeſs myſe]t tt f loft e dat 
their taſte. . The i 


rq imitate, however. neceſſary, it may, be on ard 5 


lar occaſions, is noß the, moſt delightful, co, 
upon; but che imitation of it 1 ſhould think _ 


lutely diſguſting. As art falls ſo far ſhort of nature, 


it is an hundred to one, that the trick is ſeen 


rkchrough: and v hat muſt i e Nr 5 


* has practiſed it? 


' Ovax'the ladies of London I pretend not to any 


ER, 


any jurisdiction; at leaſt, it is at preſent ſo ſmall, 3 
that my, commands ould meer, with little attention. 
I ſhall, therefore, leave them in the quiet A oyment, 


OY FF 


of the faſhion : yet [ hope. to hear of no ſhapes be ing 
loft in public, companies, but that all who carry | 


pads about them, will ſo faſten them on, as to pie 


vent miſcarriage, | | 5 ſhall a. ke it for * | 


— 


— 


e artifice, ſucceeded to 04 miracle e, and. ; 
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that theſe pads will never wells above the Bulk of an 
| ordinary low, that the wearers may not incbm- A 
mode by- ſtanders with the enormity of their cir- 
cüumference. It would ſhock my delicacy to be 
informed, that ladies were meaſured for their pads 
or had them, when made, tried on, by Mex-Millj. . 
ners or Men- Stay-makers, as it might be as well, 
chat this part, at leaſt, of the female dreſs ſhould be 
conducted by women only. 1 ſhould with too that 
no Maſter or Miſtreſs of a family would ſuffer them 
to be vorn by girls under the age of the foungeſt' 
Miſs Stay and I ſhould be forry to. find tha t 5 
are uſed by ſpotleſs old Maidens, ho have pa 


- . either of the grand elimacteries. Theſe"! two Is 


clauſes proceed from my utter averfion to the Tidicu-, 
heut, and from my reſpect to the celebrated maxim 
of Horace, which is no leſs applicable to the'; art of 
dreſs than to that' of Poetry: 1 wy e 
F154 voluptatis cauſa font proxima 4 pr TR. 05 85 4 4 
Fiction to pleaſe muſt wear the face of truth. 
But in the Country where my authority i is confeſſed.” 
ly ſupreme, it would be folly to uſe entreaty inſtead 
of command, eſpecially as the evil has, not yet 
broken out among us, or might cafily be checked 
by timely ſeverity. I, therefore, ſtrictly farbid all 
women of whatever rank or age reſident. without 
the bills of Mortality, to be with pad, on any pre- 
tence "whatever ; ; of ſuppoſing any of hem | to be. 
alyeady in that condition, 1 exptcloly command 


them to be immediately delivered. © = 


\ * * : | 255 5 2 | 
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Tar following. note is from a perſon, | den it I 
| ſeems, is 5 a better writer than ſpeaker. 1555 3 


112 


Sir, PO E 
KO I A 1 Put! ür r the place of C Ciier or Bell | 


92 2 9 8 by our” ropa, and bad the misfortune "to loſe 


1 cen, 0 8 offite® Was "beſtowed on 4 15. 5 
KI. 411 G n U 761 468) | 

EET nt fol it. Nobody ca underfiand ING 

205 d . He bas 3 "fr nat” 8 385 . 

hy T Was 5 gp Ne 1 in mpedi. 

Jon 9 tA 2 Oe ien 

ment my ſpeech, or in ot er Words 11 and 1 

to be 05 l it i uld take 1 me 118 minute 1 WE... > 

"0 7:5! tho' wh en 1 had once broken th e ice, | couſd . 

5 on Imoothly all the WAY fo God ave © be Km 18. 
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Bur I maintain, that when a wan 8 lungs 8 are. 
3.31 


4 f little famimering is very ule ful in ſe ſecuring atten = 

1 Wr e 99 31 ; | 11 
tion. I w ith, Sir, you would” "conſider this ſp pecies . 
2 oratory, and tell all good people, thar eating 1 4 
With the volability of à parrot 18 hot half Id nece t. 
ary a talent in a Bell-man, as the being able to 
draw a crowd n giving them time to di | 
' geſt what DES 39.0.4, BIGOF 20 34 MIND obo 


6 
tht 


tres 3 


3 n of it ſeems to have been dreaming ſomething 
about Country Banks, and, as: 1 rather ſuſpect, is hoſ.. | 
tile to thoſe eftabliſhments : t as the Banks in this, 
County, are of indiſputable EL, ſhall "REY _- 1 

2 his note. . VV e 
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AO the apy erode | 
Ae ng wh, my reat-COR pocket one of 
he fellow d 


uf Ne. \Tffereq 1 tot the n him t 
55 me change. 5 Mi dogs ; gaped, and then. fell a 
Haug hing, Kr ing Feet aj 1 85 edit 1 


71 4 11% 


2 4 it to 1 | 8 955 on a, 


WY, yi an allowance of f exacly twenty-foue pe 
eren ſerious, and aſked. me Whoſe note it ng” I 


3 
told him it was drawn. by the Coun par SexcTATQR | 
_AND// Co. and was worth two-pence in any part, of 
ie kingdom... * Aye, ape,“ ſays the, fellow, 1 
thought it was ſome Country Paper, or other but 

1 ſhall take nothing but the Bank of England.” 
So I had to turn my horſe's head and go home, ele- 
ven miles of bad Toad, to fetch three half-pence. 
Now, Sir, 1 have only, to beg, that vo Will eſta- 
"liſh your credit on a better footing, « or r elſe he, no 
more of] your too. pemy notes. 1 ä 
v F ed er e 
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diſtance, North of London, is, that the dignity of 


0 education ought to be kept Jowh, and that learn- 
© ing, like other commodities, ſhould be bought as 
= cheap as poſſible ; that, the Teachers of liberal 
© ſcience are to be hired like ſervants of all work, and 


*- 4, wr 


8 that the c choice ſhould be determined by the lowneſs 
* of wages. This notion had remarked long ago : 
but I am now induced to conſider it more particu- 
larly, by. having lately been preſent. at a a converia- 


tion, which turned on this . Et 
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— miles from home, I ſtopped . at the houſe of 
an old acquaintance. - It may be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that he is a man, who by induſtry has riſen 

do opolence, and thut his! « wife's ambition and bis 
on,“ is that no expence ſhould be ſpared by them, 
which may condupe to the comſort or credit of the | 
family. After the common forms of introduction 
| and faluration, 1 took notice of his eldeſt ſon, a fine 
N boy of nine years old, and began to queſtion him 
3 ZI reſpecting his progreſs in learning. Indeed, Sir,” 
5 ſaid the lady, « you muſt not exatmne him too far 
en his boek: he Ras wefy goed party; but has 
« learnt little more fun His” Püpa und 1 Have beet 
A able ta teach him. We have no public ſchools in 
* this neighbourhood ? Hut ttere are two gentlemen, 
* who take Pupils, a Mr. L——and a Mr. 5. 
Some people ſay that Mr. L. d far the beſt 
« ſcholar, but then his terms are 8 much higher 
au than Mr. D 2— -'S, that 1 know not whit” to ſuy 
to it. © Why, my dear,” Tays IF friend; *fifty 
ct pounds a year, as you obſerve, is a gitar deal, a 
great deal indeed to give to a Ebook maler: 3 but 
z | « if I were ſure, that Willian would get twenty 
pounds, worth more learning from Mr. . 
| «than he would from Mr. D- 1 ſhould not 
= « 5rudge. the difference : 1 vim my boy to be a 
« ſcholar.” Why as to that, my det, 1 am 2 
much his vell⸗ witer, as you can be: hut I do 
« not know why Mr. L— ſhould be better thak | 


"Y » 5 2 = 
. 
. ” = * 4 N 
5 


in, rom tho? his terms, are highor ; perhaps 
Mr. D may bn r cleverer man, hut ſome- 
a hat more modeſt.” J am ſure,” ſays Miſs, a 


# Mr. O — ten times ever: he is much the ga- 
e ſanier man. When I met them both at Tort races, 


Mr. B ſaid a great number af very entertain 


*ing things; but Mr. ane as grave 8 4 bi- 
* ſhap. There you are quite right, my dear, re- 
zuined her Mamma, Mr, D-— is one of the 


* plagſante men 1 ever met with in my life.“ Hie | 


cher to 1 had remained ſilent: hut ſaeing that the 


merits of the two campetitors were likely to be 


determined by this. wiſe. criterion of the ladies, I 
reſalved ta interfere, * Madam,” ſaid I. * nothing 
hut my intimacy with your family, and che regard 


« which I entertain for every member of it, could 


4 induce me te offer my ſentiments on ſo delicate. a 


point: but Oh! Sir,” 5 exclaimed the 5 
lady, no apologies L entreat you ; I am lure the 


3 opinion of Mr. Country Speeator, will deſervedly 
have weight.” — —* Then, Ma'am, as far as I can 


« « judge of the merits of the cauſe without any pre- 


« vious knowledge of the gentlemen in. queſtion, 
« ] ſhould certainly be diſpoſed to give my. vote in 


4 favor of Mr. , or, more properly ſpeaking, 5 
« againſt Mr. D. »— Why ſo, Sir? „. For 
«the ſame reaſon, Ma'am, that I am cautious, how 


C I deal. with. tradeſmen, | wha profeſs, to ſell their 


's Fares. for half the price, 1 5 they: bs have A right ip 1 
2 
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young lady of about eighteen, 4 ] ſhould. prefer 
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« demand.” 


And do you think, then, chat thls 


a compariſon is applicable to the parties in queſtioti» 


«or, at leaſt, to My. Lo? 1 —& Indeed, Ma'am, 
« I do: inſomuch, that were I ever to engage in the 
« buſineſs of twitch and to confine myſelf to one or 


two pupils, I ſhould expect my ſervices to be 
* requited with an hundred pounds 'a year, or 
that the deficiency ſhould be made up by equiva- 


te lent advantages. And were I to devote myſelf 


* entirely to the improvement of the young gentle. 


tc men in virtue and learning, not contenting myſelf 
« with the obſervance of particular hours, but having 
«their inſtruction at heart at all times and in all 
« places, ( the omiſſion of any part of which, however 


common, would be highly criminal) I ſhould con- 


«fider my demand as being very far from exaction ; 
« becauſe, in this country, a man with the behavi- 
* our of a gentleman and the knowledge « of a ſcholar, 


and with a fortune of only one thouſand pounds, 
has a much better proſpect of riſing to eminence 
* and distinction, than a vulgar | blockhead with more 


80 than twice, or even ten times, that ſum. There 


40 can, therefore, be no exaction, where the benefit 


E conſerred is, at leaf, as pon as the benefit 
. 5 


| «ALL chi fs the lady, « appears to be very | 


* reaſonable. I entertain the fame notions of the 


« valuc of education, that you yourſelf do; ; but, ſtill, 4 
ſis it not . that 4 . who communicate 


* 
x W N 
13 


i « x : : * 
£7 | ee 


„ A cor” ere rATon. 2 
7 viedge for leſs than it is worth, ß dot be h „ 
5 «2 condition to inſiſt on his on terms ? - n 
« Ma'am, I perfectly underſtand you: to revert to 

r my former compariſon, you ſuppoſe the tradeſman 5 
* to be ſelling off his goods under prime coſt, in 
A order to fatisfy his hungry creditors,” Ves! Ma'am, 
I genius in diſtreſs is no phænomenon even in this 
land of taſte and liberality: but, I am ſure, you 
E vould not knowingly take advantage of the diſtreſ- 
« ſes of a ſcholar: if you could not effectually re- 
_ © lieve his wants, you would not inſult his ſufferings 
1 4 by ſending him your ſon, with a view of making s 
e good bargain. — Yet after all; Ma'am, cheap Tutors © hs 
are not, in general, of this deſeription. There is 
| A nothing ſo highly valued by its owner as uſeful 
learning. Men of real abilities have, in all ages, 
a been fully ſenſible of their own ſtrength: and Ge- 
* nius is attended with a certain ſpecies of pride . 
. « that enables it to bear up under the preſſure of in 5 
digence, and teaches it to aſſert its lawful claims 
A ſcholar will try every poſſible means of ſubſiſt: 

L ence, before he will ſubmit to turn pedagogue for 
55 thirty pounds a year: his demands will be ſome- 
hat more commenſurate with the dignity and . 
80 importance of philoſophical truth.. And pray, | | 

«Sir, do you, then, layit down as a rule, that eve- 
; '« xy Tutor, whoſe terms of tuition are high, met, 4 
«of courſe; be a philoſopher? *— Oh! no, Maamz — 

E very far from it: I know there are coxcombs, who - 
N FOE: any n to ſeiance or literature, 


a * 
nd * - 


| 

| 
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.. © pleas from ſuch as are well grounded, ſhould be the 
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_ «lay claim to; its privileges 2 to diſtinguiſh. fake 18 


- «obje& of a Parent's furtber enquiry : but when no 
« pleas are urged; I ſhould never think of enqui- 
ring at all.“ Well, Sir, you ſeom to have very 
s exalted notions of the importance of Tutors ; and 
' «had I not known you, I ſhould have concluded, 

that you had been haranguing all this while in 
_ * praiſe of your on occupation: however, as to 
«4, what you ſay about ſcience and philoſophy, it is - 

X © perhaps more than we wiſh William to be acquaint. 
e ed with: the boy is intended ſor the church, and 

« of courſe ſhould know a little Latin and Greek, er 

E he vill not be able to get into Orders. Indeed 

. « Ma'am, I aſk your pardon for having ſo long miſ- 

2 taken your meaning: I thought you had wiſhed 


« your ſon to be a. ſchalar: as it is, I ſhould recom 


mend Mr. D. becauſe he will, doubtleſs, be 
able to accompliſh all that you defire without put- | 


A ung you to any ſuperfluous.expence.”—* Very true, 
Sir; and Mr. D-— ſhall have dean the 


diſcourſe ſeemed here to have arrived at ſomething. 
like a period, I took the opportunity of ſignifying, - 
that-I-muſt purſue my journey: tho I perceived 
chat the gentleman. was by no means ſatisfied with 
his wife's deciſion, but would willingly have renewed 
the: converſation. Having, however, a long ſtage” 
to ride before dinner, I wiſhed them 1 a 
_ their ſon would make. gen aan 
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As I jogged on along che road, 1 co net hes 
riding! on this god wortian's' tomprebenſor view of 
educatien. When ſuch, however, are the ſentimemts 
of half the Furents in the kingdom, it is hot to be 
wondered'ar; if the inſtructzon of yeufh is feldom 
unlertaken; ercept by the ignorant and neceſſitous, 
ern that Preteptors ate hot confiderell as entitled to | 
much defefente . Corhpetence is every where nece. 
my to reſpect. and no where, perhaps, mone ſo hn 
in this Country, as might be eupecded from the gese- 
ral opulence of the nation; and from the chartels to 
r pe 1 0 a 3 
K 315786 18 mon 033! ener v t ng „ 
yo e 0 * oh Eibe 9 1 10s wn veg. 
| Wars Sie of the Send Erbe e enn | C 
Mitt in — Was taken iftb a hol: Hi — 
conductors cplatned to him the defigu of the Inti. 
rution und the naticre' of the Tcithces there taught. „ 
„Wel! ” exeldimict his Majeſty th'raptures, hen 
E get back gain to my b Cotinery; I wilk pi 
Teer de the King, 1 will be inte Schooner of m ä 
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of its Profeſſors, I ſhall conclude my IN of this. 
week. with; two ſhort extracts applicable to the ſub- 
Jject. | Gilbert Wakefield in his entertaining Mamas 
gives us hiscorreſpondence witha ſelf-important gen- 

tleman, who offered him a ſon for ae Manking 7 


writer, * and ſuch.” arrogant ef 


A that the office of a Tutor, Lager lee = 


A und dignity in ſociety, and that no pecuniary, com- 
e penſation.can be a proper equivalent for conſcien- 
Jan inſpection of the morals, and the communir 
©cation, of valuable knowledge.” — The remaining 
paſſage i is tranſlated. from an ancient. philoſopher, 
Among other charges,” ſays Socrates, © which my i 
v agcuſers bring againſt me, it is alledged, that 1 
me my, fellow-citizens for a pecuniary recan 
e. Nor is eyen. this allegation, fou 


2 but ſo far from thinking the charge dif. 


1 graceful, 1. ſhould; deem it the higheſt. honor; to 


e have ſown the ſeeds of knowledge, and to have trod 


the ſame ſteps with Gorgias of Lontium, Prodicus of 

e Ceus, and Hippias of Elis.“ I ſha only inform 

the unlearned Reader, that theſe men, whom S 
crates mentions ſo reſpectful ly, were among oh 
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Tuo I am au ware, it f you oY 
ral moſt deeply | cbt te thole fps 1 
Correſpondents, who. addreſs ou on ſubj ects pec De 


liar ro the Country, 1 doubt not, that ) "you Ks £4 


'*\ * * 


ſome portion o of regard to writers, who offer you any” 
thing t that is. new, or that Yromil miſes to 17 o 
| the majority c of your Readers. 1 imagihs, f 
| Your deſign to make a perfect ruſtic #5 5 

nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that topics entirely — 
to dhe Metropolis are to engage the whole atten. 
tion of a Country Spectator. You will have fufficientl + 
fulfilled your engagement with the Pubſic by giv 


your work a fort of Country caſt, and by convincing 
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all, who take up your Papers, that ſew of ther 
_were written within the ound of Be. Bel. * 


Bur great as is the difference bete Town and | 
Country manners, there muſt be very many circum- 


ſtances, in which they both agree. Amongſt a thou- .. 
ſand other inſtances, which might be alledged, /peech 


is common both to Citizens and thoſe, who live in 


the remoter Provinces : and tho” in various parts of 


the kingdom, they do not uſe the fame mode of pro- _ 
nunciation, wank Funker the ſame ! in nearly 
the fame e . 5 


No ow none of the writers on thi METER of lan- 
| Buage, as Harris, Horne *Tooke, or Lord Monboddo, 
have, as far as I recollect, given the world a critical 
diſquiſition on the force and propriety of the words 
Ys and No; though, I doubt not, that they afford 
ample room for ſpeculation, and that much might 
be faid on them not generally known. Ir is obvious, 
indeed, that all men underſtand the meaning of 
theſe words, from the frequent occaſion, which they 
| have to pronounce them: yet, in ſpite of their bet- 
ter knowledge, they very often miſapply them, and 
ay IIS, when reaſon would teach them to ſay No.. 


he and No, tho! ſeemingly inf . mono- 
labile, are certainly the two moſt important words 
in our tongue. Either of them is a ſentence of it- 
ſeff, and} is Sends; a full and ſufficient anſwer to an 


. 


** 
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5 harangue of an hour's tength.” Proofs of che truth 
of this aſſertion may be had any day during the Sef.. 
ſion of Parliament, when the long ſpeeches of gen- 
tlemen for and againſt Miniſtry are of effect only 
according as the Avzs or Noꝛxs are on their ſide of 
the queſtion. Other proofs too might be adduced: 


but after having quoted the high anthority of the 


| Commons of Great Britain, to deſcend to minuter 
examples would in Criticiſm be thought a an aut 


A and in Poli itics a Joel, 


CY 


7 


Or theſe two o words, however, 1 muſi RAP that 


No has, in my opinion, a decided pre-eminence. 85 


Vs is, indeed, a very ſerviceable monoſyllable, 
and on many occaſions we could not do without it. 
Thus, in the Marriage. Ceremony, if there were no 
method of ſignifying aſſent, the ſervice would, like 
« Thy adventure of. the Bear and fiddle" Be ſung, but break 


off jn the middle,” But; in general, we are not aſked 


to comply with any requeſt, where compliance will 


be attended with advantage to ourſelves. Some... 
times, even in the caſe juſt cited, a refuſal | might 


be productive of much greater happineſs to the par- 


ties concerned, and © I. will not” would be a more 
prudent. anſwer to the Miniſter's interrogation than 


I will.” But on moſt other occaſions the Peti- 


tioner has his own. intereſt ſolely at heart; and the 


_ Intereſts of mankind are ſo widely different, and in 
many caſes, ſo incompatible, that by ſaying Yzs to 


any queſtion put to us, it is above an bundred ts | 
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one, that we involve ourſelves in difficulties. Moſt. 
of the people, who make requeſts, are apt to be un- 
reaſonable; and whatever they may tell us of mutual 
benefits, we may lay it down as a rule, which will 


ſeldom deceive us, that the benefit will be certain to : 


themſelves, but to us only accidental: or at leaſt, 
chat the probability is on their Hide, while the- Pi- 
Mo only 1 is on PUTS, | 


as appears, then, 1 EVE very. plainly, that No 
is the moſt uſeful little word, ever invented, without 
any exception whatever throughout the -whole range 
of language. And yet it is ſurpriſing, that people 
frequently have an averſion to pronouncing this 
word, and ſay Yes inſtead of it, tho' the pronun- 
cCiation of the latter is not more eaſy, but i is to ſome 
perſons more difficult on account of the letter V. I 
will ſubjoin a lift of examples, in which people are 
apt to ſay Ys inſtead of No, always to their great 
detriment, and ae to their utter ruin, 

one's men have the misfortune to be rruſted with 
ſecrets, and are ſolicited by -inquiſitive perſons to 
divulge them. To ſo intimate friends and to men 
of ſo profound ſecrecy © they cannot ſay No. In a few 
days the ſecret is no ſecret at all, but the parties 
concerned hear it from all quarters.—The conſe- 
quence is: Vou get the character of a babbler, and 
your friend is expoſed to Wl. manner of 1 incon- 
venience. „ 
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Tun firm of a houſe in buſineſs is A, B and C. 
| C: is admitted into-partnerſhip on terms of perfect 

. equality with the others; but being the younger 
partner, A and B take their amuſements five days 
out of the ſeven, hoping that C will attend to the 
cuſtomers. C** cavnot ſay No. he conſequence : 
C has one third of the profits of the e and 
above ene thirds of the e | | | 


Ys, Miniſters, c. Sin as have * 
ment in their gift, have twenty ſolicitations for 
every place, which is likely ſoon to be vacant. Each 
- Petitioner brings his friend with him, a man to whom 
they * cant a No: fo the place is promiſed to 
twenty applicants and nineteen are diſappointed.— 
The conſequence ;—an' opinion in the world, that 
great men's promiſes are not always to be relied on. 


Taz writers of Magazines, Periodical Papers, Ec. 
advertiſe for Correſpondence. Seribblers, who can 


ſcarcely ſpell, ſend their crudities to the unfortunate 


Editor, with a fulſome panegyric on his learning, 
wit, &c. together with an entreaty that he will no- 
tice their communications. They are ſo very mo- 
deſt, that he * cannot ſay No. The conſequence :— _ 
ſome Critic unhappily ſtumbles on their nen 

_ damns the nie work. | | 


| ob Senates all regard to the villas of the ſtate. is is 
ſuperſeded by the eee that certain friends, 


4 * 


9 
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on the other fide of the houſe, wiſh you to vote with | 


them. You cannot ſay No.” The conſequence t— _ 


‚G— H = 55 5* ey'ss 
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A SINPLE FOOTY girl has had the honor of Fes 


. * ſmiled upon by the Squire of the Pariſh. Gra- 


dually he proceeds to tamper with her virtue. She 
bluſhes, but © cannot ſay No.” The conſequence :— 
A few months ſplendour, ſucceeded by infamy and 


| Two friends Uiſpute! over a \ bottle at a tavern. 
One of them is provoked to let fall ſome expreſſion, 
of which he afterwards moſt heartily repents. The 


other demands ſatisfaction. The aggreſſor © cannot 
* ſay No.“ The conſequence :—A thruſt thro' the 


dy; either to his friend or to himſelf. 


Sucn, Sir, are the mite en e of 
not being able 10 ſay No, at all: but there are many 


_ perſons, who can pronounce the word, yet ſo very 


ill, that they might, on all occafions, almoſt as well 
fay Yes. I have often amuſed myſelf with obſery- 
ing the various ways of uttering diſſent. One man 


' articulates the negative very diſtinctly, but halds 


down his head, as if he feared to meet your eye. If 
you wiſh to gain your point with ſuch an one, do not 


reſt ſatisfied with the firſt refuſal ; your caſe is by no 
means deſperate, —Another will drawl out his diſ- 


\ 
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ant and is longer i in pronouncing No than any ocher 
word in the language. A ſecond ſolicitation will 


will make him ſay VIS i in exactly the ſame tone.— 


Again, there are others, who. ſpeak the word with 


great caſe, and ſeem. to think that they ſhall evince | 
the ſtrength of their reſolution by a double negative 
(No! No!) This is generally accompanied with ſo 


fierce a look, as to deter us from repeating the re- 


queſt: elſe, bad we courage to renew the attack. the | 


victory. would be pretty certain. 1 do not mean 


to quibble with the wag, who remarked. that 
two negatives make an affirmative: but this diſſent 


is moſtly. the reſult of impetuoſity rather than of 


firmneſs, and if it be oppoſed with ſolicitation | 
or remonſtrance, it is followed with refuſals fil 


| fainter and ages 6 till! it concludes 1 with 4 7 FRO 
WELL.” -: e th 3} do Wet” 
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1 Rowe, Sir, the _ negative, which carries 
wk it the marks of earneſtneſs and deciſion, is A 
plain {imple No. All quick repetitions. of it take 
away from its force and leſſen its effect. It is to be 
ſpoken with dignity and eaſe, in an accent neither 
ſad nor tremulous. The perſon of the ſpeaker ſhould 


be erect, his countenance ſerene and compoſed, and 


bis eye fixt on the party addreſſed. To a fingle No 
thus delivered few: perſons: will be ſo hardy as to 
make any reply: but ſhould the interrogator till 
perkiſt, let the No be repeated after certain inter- 
vals in n che ö We. N arena] 


— 
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Aike this, all attempts will be frumtlels, and me 
pond _ will dee: 5 bad 3" $i{3-08 6 
"$3 1 vl ann 23:m ne 
A sã I have ſo „ folly! led the e ariſ- 
= from an inability 40;/ay No, or even from ſaying | 
it ill, theſe rules will not be deemed frivolous or 
" Uſekefs. On the contrary, children ſhould be taught 
tem. among the rudiments of learning. They 
compriſe the whole extent of human prudence, and 
if rightly: applied, might produce all the comforts 
5 proceeding from the ny par of mori conduct. 5 
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By I olle his Wc of the Seven . Men of 
"Greeee, whoſe fayings, tho' Tome of them ſhew no 
depth of penetration, have been handed down to the 
_ preſent day. If there were Veſe Men in this age, or 
if their ſayings were likely to be recorded, I thould 
hope to have my. name immortalized by poſterity, 
for being the author of the apboriſn 60 Een to 4 


2 1 An 
1 5 505 admirer, and well-wimer, 
9; adn, 29 5 85 . . ones Lad, 
A 
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ſorry to obſerve, that it contains ſcarcely an idea, which is not t 
be found in all the writers on the ſame ſubjett; from Hiazxr, 
the author of Ihe Country Parſon, down to PALEY in his Chap- 
ter on n Pre Nonal Afiſtanct. 'To' rejeft the'p again a ck 
- reſpondents, eſpecially 4” thoſe, Gag diſplay Lhe jeſs, a; 
| © benevolence of P. P., is the moſt unpleaſant. part of the C. 'S 3 
undertaking. It is, nevertheleſs, a duty, which he — * 
Readers as well as to himſelf. . 
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i Would you to Nature's laws obedience yield, 
Would you a houſe for health or PRI build, 
| Where is there ſuch a ſituation found; 


eee bleſGags rend 
6 e rana. 
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dit rf Havns lately had occaſion to viſit 
a- part of the kingdom, where every turn in the 
wi preſents the traveller with the proſpect of 4 
villa, I beguiled the tedium of a ſolitary journey by 
picturing to my fancy the characters of the owners. 
-Whilſt the eye is delighted with the lovely ſcenery, 


which ſurrounds the manſions of the rich and great, 

the imagination is apt to be biaſſed in favor of the 

proprietors, and the mind is crowded with ideas of 

taſte and elegance, plenty and felicity- But-a very. 

 Titdle TROY: will contribute to allay envy and 
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the qualifications requiſite to happineſs in retire. 
ment, muſt conclude that few of thoſe, who annu- 
ally retreat from the Metropolis, are fitted for rural 
enjoyment, or feel any wiſhes and deſires, which 
| * not be more e gratified in buſy life. 


Turxx was a time, when ſome of the 8 5 
or THe Mixp agreed on a temporary retreat from 
the noiſe and tumult of the Town. Theſe were 
Prtpe, ArrectatiIoOn, AmBitroxn, Avarics, Ix- 
DOLENCE, GenTus, LEARNING, and CONTENTMENT. 
They fixt their common reſidence in a pleaſant vil- 
lage in the Weſt of England, and determined, that 
each independently of the reſt, ſhould indulge his 
ordinary propenſities, and ſeek n accord- 
ing to the dictates of his nature. 


Ov of the firſt 1 made by any of the party, 
occurred to the obſervation of PE. He had ima- 
gined, that in the Country-the common people were 
uniformly humble, and born with ideas of ſubmiſſion 
to the great. He had expected, that every coun- 
tenance would be marked with awe at his approach, 
that his commands would be obeyed with eager di- 
ligence, and that invention would be FRE in 
Seeg his ne, 5 


hy was not lets e beser e eee 
proved the fallacy ef his hopes. The eſtimate, 
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| „nde villagers had formed of his ſuperioxity, 
was widely different from his own. - | Inſtead, of 
awing them into reſpect, be ſaw that by inſult he 


had provoked them to oppoſition. It became their 
delight to interrupt his purſuits and to do him pri- 


vate injury. Whenever he paſſed thro! the, village, 
he was the ſport of ſarcaſm and invective: the exe- 
crations of hatred reſounded in his ears, and excited 


In his boſom a thirſt of vengeance: but bis rage was 


aye impotent, or nl upon Wee 


bi 


nns 0h e e 
He had paſſed his time chiefly in che vicinity f 


Courts, and had carefully fudied the arts, which 


lead to eminence and power. Hisyiews were exten- 


fave and his deſires inſatiable. The love of influ. 
ence was His darling paſſion, to which he ſacrificed 
every other regard. A village, therefore, was not 


che theatre, in which he could exhibit his character 
to advantage. In a very ſhort time he was inveſted * 


wih the chief authority in the Pariſh ; but his ta- 


lents of aggrandixement had not yet been called 


forth, and his appetite for power was only provok- 
ed, not allayed. Accordingly, he removed to a 
market - town adjacent, with a view of extending his 


conſequence. and importance. There by the fre- 


quency and ſplendour of his entertainments and the 


forced and unvarying affability of hig demeanour, he : 


gradually conciliated cſteem andwas heard withdefe. 
rence, His will directed the counſels of the Feftry 
| Kk 2 
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and the Politics of the town were guided by * opi- 
nion. Still, however, as his conceptions ſoared 
beyond every degree of advancement which he could 
even here obtain, he grew diſguſted with the Country, 
and once more lighed for London; where the aſpir- 
ing never reach the ſummit of their wiſhes, but 
: hope i is ſtill amuſed by the diſtance of i its W 


Arrrerariox propoſed to himſelf no other "Re 
ſure from the] jaunt, than an opportunity of gaining 
admiration by his faſhionable appearance, the po- 
liteneſs of his addreſs, and his knowledge of high 
life. But the village was no better adapted to his cha- 
racer than that of Ams1T1on : ſo that he regularly 
| paid a viſit to the next market-town, whenever an 

aſſembly had been announced, or he could get him- 
ſelf introduced into public company. His attend- 
ance at the Church was regular, and in order to be 
more conſpicuous he ſtood up during the whole ſer- 
vice. Unfortunately, however, for AFFPECTATION, 
his fine airs were often miſtaken for awkwardneſs, | 
and his knowledge of high life for utrer ignorance of 
the forms of civility. His, dreſs was thought pre- 
poſterous, his gait was made the ſubject of mockery, 
and his finical pronunciation was the jeſt of the town. 
He preſently found, that he was little formed for 
Country life, and, therefore, acquainted AMBITION, 
that whenever he ſhould reſolve on weren home, 
himſelf would be happy to attend An. 


— 
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Ix the only expectation. which AvaRIce had in- 
dulged, he was miſerably diſappointed. He had 

been the moſt forward promoter of the expedition, 
in the hope of procuring the neceſſaries of life at a 
far cheaper rate than was poſſible in the Metropolis. 
To his great grief, however, the reduction of his 
expence in living was very inconſiderable: nor 
could he enjoy the privacy, which had hitherto 
ſcreened him from remark. His penury very ſhortly 
furniſhed his neighbours with converſation, and 1 
meanneſs v was ver 5: mph wy grape e para {F213 


edited had een ſettled i in his BOW e 2 
nila he made a diſcovery, which he had never made 
before. It was, that he had nothing at all to engage 
his attention,or rather that nothing actually engaged 
it. The days in the Country were as long as thoſe 
in Town, yet brought not with them the ſame 
round of gaiety and the ſame change of amuſement. 
His mind now felt a vacuity hitherto unknown, and 
ſought in vain for objects to fill up the void. Some- 
times he would laiter in the ſtreets of the adjacent 

town for the purpoſe of liſtening to the topics of the 
day ; frequently, however, no topics were diſcuſſed, 
or they were too local to afford him entertainment. 
But his favorite occupation was angling : he would 
it all the day on a ſunny bank, or lie at his length 
on the graſs having his rod under his head, in order 
to be prepared for his prey; tho it feldom happened 
that his repoſe was * or that he was called | 


- 
& 
* 


rü. g ety SPECTATOR. Gb 
POR to exertion. s, indeed, he becarzethe | 
companioniof (Grnivs: they would ramble together 


thro” fields and groves, or would lean over a bridge, 
muſing on the current below: but Gzxzvs often 
ſtarted from his reverie, and broke forth into raptu- 
rous exclamations : where the boldneſs of the ima- 
gery and the ſublimity of thought ſoared beyond the 
conceptions of Ivnol ENR, or were not to he reliſh. 
ad without greater labour of mind, than be was 
willing to employ. On theſe occaſions, the two 
| friends generally parted ; the one to digeſt the ideas 
floating in his brain, and the other to loiter, to an- 
gle, or to ſleep, Inpotence, however, complained 
heavily of the dulneſs of the Country, and talked 
es of the r nn and the Park, 

Aug ok abietios, which. eee gas 
unt Conner Lite, was the dearth of books and 
the want of literary ſociety. He had been accuſtom. 
ed40 ſpend his time in the collation of Manuſcripts 
and in elucidating the theories of the ancients; and, 
by way of recreation, had regularly paſſed one even- 
ing in the week in a club compoſed of men engaged 
in the ſame purſuits with himſelf, who, met for the 
purpoſe of comparing the reſult of their ſeyeral en. 
quiries. The want of theſe aids in his reſearches was 
an inſuperable inconvenience ; yet he admired the 
ſtillneſs and tranquillity of the Country, and only 
wiſhed, that it were fitted for ſtudy by the eſtabliſh. 

ment of libraries and by the reſort of men of x liters; 
Lure, | 
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Grxtvs- poſſeſſed within | hlmfelf tteaſures of 
thought; ſo that he complained not with Leamy 


ING of the dearth of | books or the paucity of - 


men of ſcience; He had; indeed, read the! beſt 


claſſical writers in his youth, and MzMonr continue = 


ally-brought back to his recollection thoſe patlages 


which footh by their fimplicity- or elevate by their 
grandeur, On the whole he found his new reſidetics = 
better adapted to his diſpoſition, than the buſy' ſcenes 
of the Metropolis. From his childhood he had been - 


a lover of folitude; He had 6ften forſaken his play- 
mates in order to walk in the fields, and was mote 
delighted with a fine proſpect from a Hill, than with 
the exhibitions at the Theatres or with any of the 


works of art, The Country, therefore ekackiß 


ſuited his turn of mind. He would wander alone 


Over trackleſs plains, explore the receſſes of unfre. ö 


quented woods, purſue the courſe of à winding 


brook, or liſten to a rivulet daſhing from 4 rech. 


He caught enthuſiaſm from ſight, and ee 
| from ſound. 


So amiable was the temper of ConTtenTMENT, 
that he had never murmured at the inconveniences 
of any fituation, in which Foxruns had placed Hin, 


but every where felt a local attachment, which wat 
not eaſily obliterated. It was with difficulty, there". | 


fore, that he had been prevailed upon to quit his 
home ; but having been ſolicited by all the party, 
and being of an obliging diſpoſition, he at length 


— 


- 
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conſented; to attend them on their journey. Ke 


= before. He hin with frugality, ſim- 

icity of manners, and retirement ſrom the world. 

1 3 he formed the reſolution of returning 
5 no more to: London, and took a « ſnug cottage, in 
Ve — ͤ ene, 
riet OS, FF 


This 35 u fy 2 1 FOOTE 
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Tus 254 af ths, party were We abel of tes 


the Metropolis with a deſign of never leaving it 


unfavourable repreſentation of rural life; ind rural, 

manners: and yet their poſterity have annually paid 
 - viſits. to the deſcendants of GrxIuS and CouTENT- 
MENT, annoying them with n and W 
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; | by = | To a Correſpondent. 
The letter Ggned T. is not wholly deſlitute of biſmokr| but tbe 
| objections to the infertion of ſuch a Paper are feng: | they are, 


» locality, the want of importance, Sal 50 8 
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had not paſſed a month. in- the Country, when he 


Country, and reſolved on immediately returning to: 
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9 3 of 3 a Periodical Faper 
may. not © unptly be ſaid to be an epitome of life. 
The writer ſets out with hope, glee and ſpirit. . He 
fondly talks of his ſchemes of acquiring wealth and 
fame, and for a while enjoys the golden dream of 
ſucceſs. He imagines, that he has diſcovered a path, 


which others have not obſerved, or which they have 


forbeared to purſue ; and doubts not that it was re- 
ſerved for him to open mines of inſtruclion nad ex- 


plore regions of entertainment. 
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© SCARCELY has he begun his journey, when the 
3 is leſs fair: yet Hope, the attendant of 
Enterpriſe, forbids him to be ſad, and his earlier 
diſappointments are aſcribed to cauſes, which pro- 
miſe ſoon to diſappear. He attributes ſarcaſm or 
neglect to the malevolence of competitors or the ſi- 
lence of friends: and doubts not that his merit will 
ſhortly blaze forth, dazzling Envy and enlightening 
— | 


| In the mean time, he hay to 2 his 
manner to the public taſte, and in the purſuit of po- 
pularity, eſſays all the arts of pleaſing. If gravity 
fail to ſecure him reſpect, he aſſumes an air of 
cheerfulneſs: if familiarity be the ſubje& of com- 
plaint, he quits the topic of the day for moral diſ 


5 quiſition. He finds, however, that the objects of 


cenſure are equally numerous with the ways of 
courting applauſe; ſo that when every artifice has | 
been employed, perhaps, with little ſucceſs, weari- 
ed with diſappointment, and diſguſted with caprice, 
he reſolves to relinquiſh his deſign, and retires from 
the notice of thoſe, whom he has vainly ſought to 
pleaſe. | Reaſons, ſomewhat different, but not 
wholly diſſimilar to theſe, have occaſioned the pre- 
ſent determination of the Country SypecraroR; 
who thus early in the progreſs of his undertaking 
bids his Readers adieu, and cloſes his volume. 


IT is not my deſign to make this my laſt Paper, 2 
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funeral oration of myſelf, or to offend the Reader by 
an endeavour to diſplay excellence, which he has ne- 
ver diſcovered and conſequently never applauded. 
Lam ſufficiently aware of the many imperfections, 
with which the beſt of my performances are charge- 
able; nor can I juſtly complain that the reception of 
my work has been leſs favourable, than, it deſerved, 
For part, however, of its imperfections I may ſurely 
be allowed to apologize, if truth be not violated 1 in 
the attem * or e e e 


Th an Spellaux W Kew of this ables 
tages, which bave contributed to the excellence of 
moſt of his predeceſſors, He could not depend on 
aſſiſtance when he was weary, or promiſe variety to 
his ſpeculations from the number of his Correſpond- 
ents. When it is ſeen, that for only /x entire Pa- 
pers he is indebted to his friends, it will be confeſſed 
that the burthen of the undertaking reſted almoſt 
ſolely on himſelf : and whoever has encountered the 
taſk of writing at ſtated periods, will readily teſtify, 
that the burthen is heavier than is generally. . 
dq, or, » perhaps, than he dimſell had nen 


1 3 it ** be confeſſed, thac the hw. of 

of a weekly Eſſay is by no means an Herculean labour, 

where the writer has little elſe to do than to collect 

remarks and amuſe his imagination, But it was not 

amid eaſe and leiſure, that theſe Papers were produ- 

ced. They were written during ſhort intervals ſto- 
EI 
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len from continued interruption, when the ſpirits 
were exhauſted with fatigue or the mind ſickened 
with diſguſt ; at a time, when the neceſſity of wri- 
ting was rendered doubly painful, when exertion 
muſt be feeble, and excellence is ſcarcely to be at- 
tained. Theſe conſiderations may deſervedly ſoften 
the ſeverity of Criticifm, though they cannot melt 
it into kindneſs ; they may ſerve to mitigate es 
though they cannot ſecure pplaulſe, 3. by 


Ox a review, however, of cheſe Eſſays, I cannot 
think them altogether ſo defective in variety, as 
might have been expected from the paucity of the 
Authors. I have ſometimes endeavoured to lead 
the Reader into abſtract ſpeculation, and ſometimes 
I have prattled about the nonſenſe of the day: in 
ſome inſtances I have paid regard to the rotundity of 
periods and correctneſs of compoſition ; in others I 
have attempted to be colloquial, and have been neg 
ligent you. "_ — 


How far theſe Papers may claim Fey praife of ori- 
ginality, I muſt leave to the determination of thoſe, 
who by extenſive reading are enabled to detect pla- 
giariſm or ſervile imitation. In the mean time I 
am ſatisfied in the conſciouſneſs of having, in no in- 
ſtance, | knowingly uſed the ſentiments of others 
without | acknowledging the obligation. On the 
contrary; I have more than once ſuppreſſed the pub- 
| lication of an Eflay, from a timely mas that the 


ſubject had been anticipated / and treated in neatly 
er nn. ee Tong nne writer. 2 00 N 


* iy | | 
5 Scl 1 131 i h pi EI? As 2 18 


3; 1 HAVE © deat he ene ee ſhort 
quotation to every Number, in conformity with the 

practice of the earlier Eſſayiſts, though it has been 
neglected and exploded by many of their ſucceſſors. 
This I have done, from an opinion that where there 
exiſts a happy coincidence betwixt the thought in the 
motto and the general tenor of the Paper, the mind 
of the Reader feels a degree of pleaſure, which it 
could not otherwiſe have received. That this coin- 
eidence exiſts between any of the mottoes and Pu- 
pers in this work, is more than T dare affirm?: but 
the poſſibility” * ſucceſs was ſufficient to juſtify the 
attempt. 9 


Tar all theſe Papers ſhould be appropriate was | 
never profeſſed or intended: but if upon enquiry it 
be found, that a conſiderable majority of them are 
on ſuch ſubjects, as more particularly belong to 
Country life, the end of the writer will have been 
fully accompliſhed, He wiſhed only to give the 
whole a ſort of rural aſpect, ſuch as the writings of 
none of his predeceſſors have hitherto aſſumed. 


Waar, then, are the hopes of a writer, whoſe _ 
work is confeſſedly ſo imperfect and whoſe deſign is 
left thus incomplete? Who had conceived an ex- 
tenſive plan, and had fixt upon a ſubject, which | 


* 
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might have produced volumes ?—They are; thagche 
CounTRYE SPzcTAtoOR will be confidered as a Frag- 


- 


ment, affording a preſumption of what might be 
done, rather than a ſpecimen of any thing yet effect- 


ed; and ſufficient to furniſh a hint to thoſe, who 
enjoy cafe and opportunity in the Country, who 
tread the paths of obſervation, and who can rely upon 
aſſiſtance. This is all that I can reaſonably expect 
from impartial deciſion. But, whatever may be the 


ſentence pronounced on my trifles by the voice of 


Criticiſm, I fondly . indulge the hope, that i in the 
neighbourhood of the place where theſe Papers were 
publiſhed, my name will linger a while, ere it 
iN down the current of time into the ocean of 
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| | To a Correſpondent. Lo 
| The c. 8. is happy in having well-wiſhers, ſuch az the writer 
of the letter ſigned S1MKIN, 
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